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In answer to numerous inquiries, we beg to state that the Papers which 
have appeared in this Journal under the Title of the GREAT GOVERN- 
ING FAMILIES of ENGLAND will be published shortly in a 





NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 
cecccnaliipania 

E Baby is home again, to the delight, we presume, of all 

England, and certainly to the immense relief of all newspaper 
readers. The child landed at Hull, and its arrival produced an 
outbreak of flunkeyism beyond even English precedent. The 
Mayor actually went in his robes to visit a baby not twelve months 
old, the Sheriff's wife gave him a fur rabbit, which, say the re- 
porters, he ‘appeared to appreciate,” a vast crowd assembled to see 
him pass, and “the cow which supplied the infant Prince with 
milk during his passage from the Elbe to the Humber was 
purchased by Mr. Alderman Abbey, of Hull,” that dignitary 
obviously considering the animal likely to be historic. ‘I'he Queen 
shoul! put a stop to this kind of folly, which if it continues will 
lead to a sharp reaction against the worship now paid tothe Royal 
Family. Already a journal which once declared that the winds 
would blow gently on a tree because the Queen had _ planted it is 
indulging in pretty sharp ridicule, and aldermen who now buy 
cows because they feel Royal babies will soon be ashamed of caring 
about the babies themselves. It will not do to let the English 
people raise their princes into idols. They always break them in 
the end. 


The war in New Zealand, as we ventured to indicate last week, 
is not yet over, but it seems likely that the closing scene of it will be 
identical with that on which it opened, the Waitara block of land 
chimed by the chief who calls himself William King, near Tara- 
naki, A correspondent, on whose knowledge we can rely, writes 
tous from Taranaki that “a large number of the Waikatos and 
nearly all the leading chiefs of the district, including the King 
himself and his sister, the Princess Sophia, have just arrived at 
Mataitawa, William King’s stronghold on the Waitara, with the 
intention of recommencing the war in this province. ‘The Tau- 
fanga natives having given in, the next campaign will be in this 
place and between here and Whanganui, and as things look we 
may reasonably hope to see the end of the war during the coming 
summer,”—unless indeed Sir George Grey patches up a peace that 
isno peace. If this account should prove true, it is a curious com- 
ment on Sir George Grey's weakness in restoring the Waitara block 
to William King,—totally without published grounds,and as the late 
Duke of Newcastle hinte 1, chiefly by way of throwing blame on 
his predecessor,—that this very block of land should be the last 
rallying point of his enemies. 








The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who distinguish] himself 
honourably inst week by giving Brother Ignatius a hearing in the 
Church Congress at Bristol, and dishonourably by one of the most 
censorious and unfair charges ever delivered by an English bi-hop, 
has sought to disburden himself from the credit of the fair play, 
and to conform his conduct to his own teaching, by inhibiting 
Brother Ignatius (the Rev. Mr. Lyne) from preaching in his diocese. 


ham) has already silenced him in the diocese of Norwich,—an 
excellent reason, we should have thought, for listening to what he had 
to say. Brother Ignatius is, it seems, only a deacon, and, as the Bishop 
of Gloucester says with holy horror, ‘a deacon both unapprove.t 
here and inhibited elsewhere,”—and so we suppose the inhibition 
will be contagious, and run through all the dioceses, ‘The liberty of 
the English clergy was never in greater danger. Inhibition: t» 
preach are becoming frequent for the most trivial cause. Before 
long every sign of life stands a chance of being tabooed for ecc.1- 
tricity or heresy. Tow can a clergyman anxious to stand well 
with the world regulate his conduct better than by crying aloud 
with the Bishop of Gloucester, ‘‘'fouch me not!” to every eccle- 
siastical person and doctrine which is “ both unapproved here ant 
inhibited elsewhere ?” 


Mr.Cobdenis fighting the Scotsman. That journalrecently affirmed 
that Mr. Cobden had repeatedly expressed a wish to see a Press 
which should refrain from discussion and confine itself to reporting 
events, and Mr. Cobden asked the editor to quote any such speech, 
offering to give 201. to any hospital if he could produce it. The 
Scotsman in reply produces a speech at Holmfirth in which Mr. 
Cobden said :—*‘ People would resort to news-rooms not to read 
the leading articles—for I regard the leadeis as of far less import- 
ance than the articles of news in the paper. I believe these originak 
articles, so far as guidance and direction are concerned, are the 
least useful and interesting parts of the papers—facts and intelli- 
gence being more sought after by readers,” The tone of that 
passage implies that Mr. Cobden dislikes original articles, but docs 
not prove that he hoped to see the Press refrain from them, still 
less does it bear out the assertion that he actually said so. Unless 
the Scotsman can produce a much clearer utterance than this it 
has acted hastily in attributing to Mr. Cobden an opinion which, 
whether he holds it or not, he is much too worldly wise to have 
admitted in public. 


A commercial panic has occurred at Rio. Messrs. A. J. A- 
Souto and Co., the principal banking firm of Brazil, were on the 
10th September compelle 1 to suspend payment, an event instantly 
followed by a wild run for gold. House after house was compellet 
to suspend, the Bank of Brazil was in danger of stoppage, and the 
Government, after authorizing it to issue notes to the amount of 
three times its deposits, alopted the almost unprecedentel step of 
suspending all claims whatsoever for six days, creating in fact a 
week’s holiday. This gave the people time to reflect, and the panic 
soon cooled, but not until it had broken up firms whose liabilities 
will amount to nearly 11,900,000/. They will most of them pay 
good dividends, and there seems no reason for the exaggerated 
rumours current about ‘‘ forced circulation ” and “ Brazilian green- 
backs.” The country is just as solvent as it was before Messrs. 
Souto and Co, collapsed. 


The general news from America is very important. The Dich- 
mond papers were crying out in desperate anxiety as to the 
fate of the capital. “Let troops be brought to Richmond 
without delay from anywhere,” writes the Richmond Examiner 
of October 4,“ for Virginia is the pillar of the Confederacy. 
At present the lines are secure, but their safety can- 
not be fairly left to Lee’s present army, which has too great a 
load on it already. An increase to our forces from some quarter 
is the sure nee] of the hour,—the hour of final trial which is close 
at hand.” And it demands that the negro women and children 
“who eat up everything” should be sent out of Richmond at 
once. ‘This does not look as if Graut’s movements before Rich- 
mond were * unmeaning operations,” as the 7imes called them the 


other day. 











There is still more candid confession of weakness, almost of 





Brother Ignatius holds peculiar views about monasticisin, and 
dresses in a very silly dress, but he has always professed the deepest 
attachment to the English Church, and we have never hear that | 
his orthodoxy has been questioned. Dr. Thompson gives no reason | 
for Su ppressing him except that the Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Pel- , 





despair, in a speech of the Southern President at Macon,—which 
is discredited, though very doubtfully, at the South, —reported in 
the Duily Macon Telegraph and Confederate of September 21. 
‘The speech is said to have been made on the 23rd of September, 
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and though it begins by prophesying that Sherman’s retreat“ A Layman” to dedicate his work on the Pentateuch to his G 

Napoleon’s from Moscow, the Dr. Colenso thinks that permission at least implied that no deadly 
and fearful errors were contained in ‘* A Layman’s” book, and y 
points out that the “ Layman ” has admitted the principle tho: ; 
not the full application of his own method of criticism : 
Archbishop of York says he only granted the permission becg . 
the “* Layman” had published a gool book once before, that 


now regrets he gave that permission, and that he has had no tim 
. e 





from Atlanta will resemble 
whole tenor of it is confession upon confession of the exhausted 
state of the South. Hood can only drive Sherman from Atlanta, 
he says, if ‘the absentees of his army ” return to their posts, and 
to them, and to the women who influence them, he makes a strenu- 
ous appeal. ‘You have not many men between cighteen and 
forty-five left,” says Mr. Davis in the speech imputed to him, “ the 
boys, God bless the boys! are as rapidly as they become old enough to read the book so dedicated to him. The Archbishop woulg 
‘We want our soldiers in the field, and we | find in it nothing much more dangerous than some of the aay: 

It is not proper for | he himself edited, where the same “principle” was partially aa 
mitted. But the Archbishop would probably scarcely wish tp 
own, under the pressure of orthodox tests accumulated ip 1864, 
all the critical principles he accepted cheerfully in 1362, 





going to the field.” 
want our sick and wounded to return home. 
me to speak of the number of men in the field, but this I will say, 
that two-thirds of our men are absent, some sick, some wounded, 
but most of them absent without leave.” He concludes by saying | 
that if Early had been sent to reinforce Hood at Atlanta instead | ae eee SP breamer 7 pane aaa 
of into the Shenandoah Valley, Lynchburg must have been taken, Jai ae _ are “te may ne ti cima in Essex, and ey. 
and a complete cordon established round Richmond. The speech | P7°C to Bom 4 ~~ the Liberal party were beaten over and org 
if genuine is an extraordinary confession of exhaustion, desertion ee ure er ps and ouly not beaten at last on the 
from the army on an enormous scale, and general failure of Aprapnce bese arenes eureies pope bed a health, and that 
eaniniee . a creaking door hangs the longest. The explanation Was & poor 
bik —_—————__. See one. ‘The reason why the Liberals lasted on was not that the 
There is, however, good evidence that Georgia will never treat} were in ill-health, but that the Conservatives were believed be 
separately with the Federal Government, and probably all the other | in worse. The only alternative was to substitute for a door which 
States of the Confederacy will act in the same spirit, for none is so | creaks in shutting, a door which would not shut at all, 
disaffected towards Mr. Davis as Georgia. Governor Brown of 
Georgia, in declining General Sherman’s invitation to a conference, 
admits to the full the State’s great grounds of complaint against | S¢¢™s to have produced something like a panic, and the magistrates 
the Confederate Government, and even the possibility that the | #7 displaying extra caution in their investigations. They ay 
South as a whole may be conquered,—but he repudiates with scorn hampered by two difficulties—the lack of direct evidence usual in 
the idea of deserting the other States. “Georgia will triumph with such eases, and the freedom of manners still existing among certain 
her Confederate sisters or sink with them in common ruin,” | Classes. It is of course impossible to refuse convictions on the eri- 
“Georgia may be overrun,” says Governor Brown, “ but she dence of the prosecutrix alone, yet to accept that as sufficient places 
will never be subjugated, and her people will never treat | CVery man at the merey of every woman who happens to be five 
with a conqueror upon her soil.” On the whole, the other | minutes alone with him. The temptation, too, to turn mere bral 
State authorities seem not less determined than Virginia | joke into a criminal charge needs to be very carefully watched, 
herself, and though the numerous desertions seem to imply that | For a man to put his arm round a woman’s waist without he 
the common people are less tenacious, there is enough to show us, | Consent may be an assault, even an indelicate assault, but it is not 
as Lord Stanley says, that if the South should be conquered the exactly what the law mgans by the t chnical phrase. The social 
political difficulties of the North will be only begun. Probably a} penalty in such cases so enormously aggravates the penalty fixed 
military government of the Slave States would be necessary for | by law that there is risk, if the magistrates are not very careful, of 
some time, if only to protect the slaves against their former the well-known result,—a crime become common because its pu- 
masters. In Louisiana the planters openly boast that military ishment is too severe for the common instinct of ordinary men. 
government once exchanged for civil they would immediately have The Australian colonists are dreadfully nettled by Mr. Cand- 
slavery again under another name. ‘The passion for slavery seems | well’s refusal to abolish transportation to Western Australia while 
to be stronger than the love of country, stronger than the love of Western Australia chooses to ask for convicts. The people ar 
life. openly talking of measures of “ retaliation,” and as a first step Mr, 
General Butler has written a letter about the contest for the | James M’Cu'loch, Chief Secretary of Victoria, has informed the 
Presidency which shows a very imperfect appreciation of the depth | Colonial Office that the offending colony will be sent to Coventry. 
of root, or rather fang, which slavery has attained in the South. | All intercourse with her of any kind will be prohibited, and asa 
He regrets, he says, the strong resolution of the Baltimore Con-| preliminary the Peninsular and Oriental Company have been 
vention against slavery, because while it alarmed many, and informed that unless their steamers cease to call at King George's 
alienated many votes it was needless, for slavery is practically Sound their subsidy will be withdrawn. We have discussed the 
dead. ‘ The war will extinguish slavery whether we wish it or no, | air in another place, and need only add here that the seriow 
The war has extinguished slavery by rendering the slave worth- | Patt of the affair is not the anger manifested at transportation, but 
less.” But the worth of the slave would revive with peace, and | the attempt to declare a war of legislation against an independent 
the passion for slavery once excited never dies. General Butler has | colony for conduct approved by the Imperial Government. 
studied Louisiana to little purpose if he thinks that a resolution 
against slavery by the Northern people isa mere work of superero- 
gation. This iniquity, like all great iniquities, will die hard. 


The great number of unfounded charges of indecent assaults 














The Times of Wednesday accepted as genuine a statement that 
Earl Russell had forwarded a nots to Athens threatening that if 
the factions continued their contests the three Powers would not 
scruple to strengthen the hands of the King and maintain order, 
This statement has been officially denied, but some assurances must 
have been made to the King, for on the 19th inst. he informed the 
National Assembly that the country was weary of its long debates 
and that if they could not finish the constitution and the electoral 
law in another month he would ‘“‘reserve to himself liberty of action,” 


Mr, Gladstone uttered the most complete of his political mani- 
festoes at Manchester on Friday week last, too late for notice in our 
last impression, In it he reiterated his belief that the working- 
classes had gained a political claim on the nation by the admirable 
fortitude shown in the cotton distress, and appealed to them not to | 
indulge the political * lethargy ” which had apparently fallen upon 
the people. He invited especially the expression of public opinion | ¢. e., would strike a coup d'état. The state of affairs in Greece i 
against extravagant expenditure, remarking that when Govern- | bad enough, the brigands ravaging the country with impunity, the 
ment, not Parliament, is the only check upon public expenditure, | army split into coteries, Athens full of crime, and the Assembly 
‘* that is a state of things calling for public attention, if indeed it | talking truisms about first principles, but we trust the country wil 
be the desire of the people that their concerns should be honestly | be allowed to work out her problem for herself. England owes 
and safely administered.” ‘+The principle of decay and corrup- something to Greece, having given it a boy of the Royal caste il- 
tion,” he said, “is continually at work to increase the tempta- | stead of a statesman as King, but foreign intervention is not th 
tions in the administration of public money,” and apparently Mr, | ™ode of making a bad selection popular. Joint intervention mes 
Gladstone expects this state of things to be mended by Parliamen- | joint occupation, and how long is it to last ? Till King Georg 
tary reform. A good representation of the working-classes would | becomes a great statesman? That is to protract it to the Gre 
do much for the people,—but the last thing we should ourselves | Kalends, but if any shorter term is settled the anarchy may % 
expect it to do would be to economize our revenue and cut down | Commence, with the additional bitterness inspired by foreign 


our expenses. . terference. 
Mexico 


; Dr. Coienso has had a long correspondence with the Archbishop of | The New York journals publish a singular rumour from } 
York about the meaning of that prelate’s permission granted to , The Emperor, they say, has started on a tour, and Miranda, back 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 
THE GLADSTONIC RADICALISM. 

WR. GLADSTONE’S politieal creed may be described 
ivf as a chemical combination between the ideas of 
Oxford and Manchester. In the last of the cycle of seven 
speeches with which he delighted Lancashire last week, 
he explained with some pathos how difficult he had found 
it as member for the University of Oxford to harmonize the 
thoughts of Oxford and of Lancashire. ‘For many long 
years,” he said, “it has been my undeserved but happy lot 
to represent in Parliament one of the ancient Universities of 
the country. Often and long have I deplored, and sensibly 
have I felt, the difficulty of keeping together in harmony and 
efficiency the older and newer pursuits of our Christian civili- 
zation.” Between civilization as understood by Oxford, and 
civilization as understood by Manchester, he explained, a gene- 
ration or two ago there was “little sympathy or connection.” 
And even now there is but an imperfect understanding be- 
tween them which much needs to be rendered wider and more 
profound. We would not assert that Mr. Gladstone is pre- 
cisely the man to mediate between these different worlds, 
though he has deep sympathies with both. For we very 
much doubt whether the teeming and ingenious intellect of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, fertile as it is in subtle dis- 
tinctions, finesse of thought, and delicate artistic playfulness, 
is precisely of the sort toimpress Manchester with the advan- 
tages of a scholastic training. Much as he has politically in 
common with Manchester, his modes of conception and expres- 
sion are too complex, not broad and emphatic enough, to fasten 
on the imagination of Lancashire, nor, on the other hand, do 
we think that they adequately represent the proper results 
which Oxford culture tends to produce. Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellect is so to say furrowed or ‘‘ chased” with Oxford dis- 
tinctions and subtleties, but they have never run deep enough 
into him to merge in that ultimate simplicity and unity of 
conception—in one school or another—which is the most re- 
markable result of Oxford training on the minds which have 
exhausted the utmost power of that discipline. There are 
many representatives of the typical Oxford culture whose 
modes of thought would find their way much more easily to 
the hardy understanding of Manchester than Mr. Gladstone’s. 
For he has grafted what we may call a multitude of the 
secondary ideas of one particular Oxford school, rather than 
the ultimate principles of any, on a mass of intellectual tenden- 
cies which are indigenous in the manufacturing districts. But 
whether Mr. Gladstone is the man to interpret Oxford to Man- 
chester, or whether, as we suspect, he is much better fitted to 
interpret Manchester to Oxford, it is not now to our purpose 
to inquire. What we want to discover is how far the type of 
Radicalism into which Mr. Gladstone’s powerful mind is 
steadily drifting differs from the ordinary creed which has 
hitherto been known by that name. 








And it is necessary first to notice that even of the old 
Radical creed there were always two very different branches, | 
—the one proceeding from the proud independence of the 
capitalist, which distrusted legislation, pleaded for laissez faire | 
(meaning by /aissez faire free dictatorial power to control labour 
so far as money can control it), and cared for Parliamentary | 
reform rather as an engine to be used against the special pri- 
vileges of the aristocracy than from any deep value for the 
political dignity and education of the poor ;—the other branch | 
of Radicalism proceeding from the political aspirations of | 
working-inen, who have always contemplated theiutervention | 
of legislation between themselves and the power of the purse, | 
and yet have desired Parliamentary reform for its own sake, to | 
relieve them from a reproach and a disability, quite as much | 
as for any legislative results they have expected from it. The 
former type of Radicalism has always insisted specially on | 
economy and non-interference in foreign affairs from a real 
jealousy of the influence of Government, a strong utilitarian 
trade feeling, and distrust of the power of any political prin- | 
ciple but self-interest. The working-class type of Radicalism, 
on the contrary, has always been tolerably willing for lavish 
expenditure, eager for the extension of imperial influence, and 
credulous of the power of propagandist efforts in the cause 
of freedom. Thus the two types of Radicalism have had 
little in common but the name, together with a common 
profession of dislike for aristocratic prestige and a desire for 
Parliamentary reform as the supposed instrument for sap- 
ping its roots. Now, as the complex network of secondary 
Conservative ideas (chiefly of ecclesiastical origin) has 
gradualy worn away from the surface of Mr. Gladstone’s 
inte.lect, the type of Radicalism which has manifested 


itself has been no doubt rather of the former,—the canis: 
laissez faire kind,—tlan the latter. The economia ital 

: ? : - , Conomist’s dislik 
of interference in foreign affairs and jealousy of public f 
penditure, that distrust of national propagandism wan 
the complete self-sufficiency of trade and its well-deaet 
insulation from all the other interests of life mae 
on the managing capitalist,—that tendency to tegt oat 
results by success, — the reverence for dictatorial Bee 
at least with respect to all moral contracts, and that deli er, 
about weakening it even by remonstrance which the co 
duct of large commercial transactions ensures, —gl] crop e 
occasionally in Mr. Gladstone with the force of an inheriteg 
nature from beneath the modifying influences of his intellg. 
tual culture. You see it in the hard view that he takes of the 
American contest, which is not only utterly without sympath 
with the imperial instincts of a great nation, but also wie 
irrespective of the rights of the slaves, and as if the Questiog 
were, for the North, merely one of meddling or not medili 
in the affairs of an independent section of the country. Yoy 
see it again in the root, though not in the mode, of his constant 
advocacy of a ‘‘chastened”” modesty in the attitude of Bop. 
land towards the rest of the world, her own colonies included, 
His d slike to a wide territorial empire is a growing one. He 
feels that it perplexes and embarrasses our financial caley). 
tions, and he suspects that it is an inflated ambition to attempt 
to control so wide a surface from a single centre. The busi- 
ness side of politics influences his creed more than either the 
purely moral or the imaginative side. 

Ou the other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s Radicalism is essential] 
modified from the Lancashire, or what we have called the 
capitalist type, by two disturbing causes, his inventive an) 
discursive intellect, and his Christian sentiment. It woul) 
be impossible for Mr. Gladstone to acquiesce completely in 
the hard bare doctrine of the laissez faire economical school, 
which reduces the State to a mere body-and-goods insurance 
society, and looks upon working-men as machines with the 
power to make contracts. He knows that this is false 
economy. He feels that it is false doctrine. He has a 
greater respect for the State and its power of modifying 
the relations between class and class than the Manchester 
School. In this direction he is nearer to the working-class 
type of Radicalism. He can see how the State may organize 
and express the real interests of the community in a way 
quite impossible to individual or even corporate efforts, an 
he can estimate the different degree of confidence placed in 
the State and in any other possible organization by the 
people, and estimate the moral value of this difference, 
he hasrecently shown in his Annuities Bill. This truer estimate 
of the State and its influence has modified Mr. Gladstone's 
Radicalism in the direction of the type we have called the 
working-men’s Radicalism, as distinguished from that of the 
jealous economical school. But on the other hand, the deep 
vein of what we have called Christian sentiment, as distin- 
guished from the sturdy Christian ethics, in his mind, the 
pacific humanitarian feeling which makes him shrink frow 
all war, not on principle, but by instinct, which again 
when he has accepted it makes him writhe painfully under 
the duty of prosecuting it, and which makes him feel the 
consummation of a great injustice preferable to resisting it 
the cost of blood,—the intellectual refinement which girs 
him a distaste for the use of physical force as something coarse 
and vulgar even when most necessary,—the Peelite prudence 
which over-estimates the risk of a strong policy and under- 
estimates the risk of a vacillating one,—all these qualities 
tend to modify Mr. Gladstone’s type of Radicalism in the 
opposite direction to that of the working-class type, aul » 
strengthen in effect while touching with a softer and warmt 
colouring the policy of the Manchester School. In short, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Radicalism is, in rough type, that of the capitalist 
class,—eager, active, fertile of economies and improvements, 
caring more for the free scope of energy and capacity than for the 
protection of feeble individual rights such as those of the slave. 
But the hardness of the outline is modified considerably bot 
by intellect and sentiment. It is in its picturesque effect 8 
different from Mr. Cobden’s as the iron outline of the hora 


‘in a March east wind from the blue distance of a summer sky. 


His reverence for the State—closely connected with his reve 
ence for the Church—brings him nearer to the working-®; 
his somewhat feminine Christianity and deficiency in sympaniy 
with rude popular justice, takes him further in the opposite 
direction. But considered as a whole his Radicalism, thos 
not perhaps of the most masculine type, has a more reil m 
more delicate, a more intellectual essence, than any ° ‘ 
somewhat harsh and narrow creeds which have hitherto §™ 
by that name. 
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—. —— THE AUSTRALIAN KNOT. congpess: bound its oem bs settlers og not ye ao 
ital’, itv he n to Mr. Cardwell. The|for two years, and the ultima ratio—the powcr 0 irec 

Tike joa ory antcpated gb years has at last | p!'ysical coercion,—is therefore still in our own hands. A 
lic ex. PL os it rests with him to carry out the policy which | Bvitish Minister, too, must consult the opinion of Parliament, 
Which oeurtedy = has for that period congratulated itself on accept- and we do not feel so sure as the Zimes affects to do of Parlia- 

defined Bp least twenty years, ever since Sir William Moles- | meutary fecling. N othing will hold the House of Commons 
Drodage ie: ont eimitto d the right of the colonies to self-govern- if it fancies the country insulted, and this attempt of one 
t Mor] Ea lish statesmen have been repeating that the colonies colony to dictate to another on a matter on which the Imperial 
power meh 08 We should not repeat a second time the blunder of Government agrees with the weaker party has in it something, 
elicaey were free. n war. If Australia or the Canadas chose to to say the least, unwarrantably brusque. On the other hand, 
Lose the shadow of the Empire they might stay and | if we are insulted by this demand,—a demand certain to be 

TOP out aay bene if they chose to go they should go without made by the most subservient of allies, —it is useless to 
herited weloome, or animosity. The dogma that we should never talk any more of the “‘new colonial policy, of the modera- 
ntellee. arte ruled by Englishmen has been re-echoed with | tion of English counsels, of the willingness felt at home 
3 of the i which proves that the speakers had at heart some to let the colonies go free. It is easy to promise perfect 
npathy oe a of the strength of their own resolve. They had, liberty when the freedman is thinking only of obedience, 
) quite Ine this very obvious reason. It was just barely possible the test is the master’s conduct when he claims his positive 
Uestiog rey Colonies grown to the rank of States might vote liberty of action, demands asit were equality as well as per- 


@ Con. 


ddli h discussion, and many formalities, and |sonal freedom. If the Government concedes this demand 

To teaser pol bn a am, free. Tn that case no one | there is an end of the claim to imperial authority, if it resists 
stant fated the action of the English people, no one doubted |it there is an end of the much-talked-of improvement in 
eae peer one brief pause of annoyed incredulity they would British colonial relations. To say that the colonists are un- 


| ag ag : : 

luded. «children go. But it was much more probable, almost reasonable, or prejudiced, or ungrateful, is nothing to the 
. He i tely Sandia, that the occasion of parting would | matter. Self-government means among other things the 
aleuh. tbe a solemn conviction grown up within the colony, but | right to act without reason, or on prejudice, or un- 
tempt # incident, some quarrel, some difference large enough to gratefully, if the person _ soverning himself chooses to 
- busi- = in the "ecloay a feeling of anger and in the mother | run the risk. The point is whether when we think the 


er the humiliation. Hard words were sure to be |freedman wrong he is to be coerced. If he is not what 
= = Rondon 5 doubtfal whether under such cir- becomes of authority?—if he is where is his freedom ? 
tially eamstances the proud old Empire would be quite so philoso- You cannot grant the latch-key and then insist on early 


od the : ofr. hildren go | hours, or at leastif you do the freedom of which the latch-key 
ther she would let her refractory chi go |! , Or ab { Ww! ! c 

e ant connie which would leave in their minds for ever | is the sign is at best complimentary. This is the point which 
would bs i ression of ill-treatment. It is quite one thing to be | Mr. Cardwell has to decide, —to settle once for all whether we 
ely in nee en one’s son is a child and to plan that he shall have | mean within certain defined limits to allow self-government 
choul, bert at acertain age, and quite another to grant it when | to be real, or whether we only intend it to extend to points 
— be dams it with words which if not insulting sound at least | which England cares nothing about. The danger of trans- 
h the impertinently independent. portation, or even the moral right involved in the matter, 
5 ln just that contingency has occurred. The majority of the | doubtful or certain as that may be, is quite of minor import- 
is | sionies on the Australian continent have been irritated by the | ance. The point to be settled is one of free will, the right of 
ifying continuance of transportation to Western Australia into the Australia to say that right or wrong, moral or infamous, 
neste temper which always precedes rebellion. The inhabitants of whether Great Britain approves or is furiously wrath, trans- 
hem Victoria in particular argue that it is better to be shot than | portation to that continent shall for the future cease. If Mr. 
anize 1 ty allow Western Australia to receive convicts who on their | Cardwell resists, our whole colonial policy must be finally 
‘WS [release swell the general proportion of criminals to absolutely | revised, if he yields the question is ended, and the Anglo- 
Ys unendurable limits. They have consequently as a preliminary | Saxon settlements are bound to us, as statesmen have so long 
ed i0 ft) more active measures ” struck hard at the offending colony, | been affirming, only by their free will. No question can arise 
"the TF have demanded that it shall be cut off from haman society by | on which the mother country could be more offensively treated, 
—® FT the cessation of postal intercourse, and have threatened that | none is likely to occur in which she could at so little expense 
male Tif this be not granted their subsidy towards that intercourse, | put down a rebellion by arms. _ ae 

ones Fa sum of 36,000/. a year, paid to the P. and O. Company,| There seem to be, apart from differences of detail, just two 
ite T shall instantly cease. Mr. McCulloch in formally announcing | courses before Mr. Cardwell. One is to yield not on the 
f the that resolution to Western Australia and the Colonial Office | argumentative ground, but avowedly for the sake of friend- 
o assigns as his motive a conviction that England is deaf to | ship, as the Government might yield on any political point to 
6 remonstrance, and that it only remains to “act,” ¢. ¢., to coerce | any other ally. We should not think ourselves humiliated 
tie) her into the demanded concession. ‘The tone of the press is| by giving way to a remonstrance presented by Holland ; we 
fra more bitter even than that of the Government, and leaves | did not think ourselves injured when in 1849 or 1850 we 
= little doubt on our minds that if the mother country does not apologized to Portugal for an invasion of the privileges of 
mT abandon transportation Australia after a brief hesitation will | Macao. English Ministers have refused S oe Se 
tie abandon the mother country. he despatch is in fact an|but one to “ collect taxes by the bayonet,” and we see no 
tT informal declaration of independence, and as such, and such | reason why the prejudices of Australians should not be re- 
Mf only, itis to be regarded. ‘Technically the colonists are of | pected as honourably as the prejudices of any other English- 
a | course wholly in the wrong. There is no federation yet | men. The other is to inform the Victorians that their despatch 
rs established in the South, Melbourne has no authority to inter- | involves a declaration of independence, that if they wish to 
“| fere with Western Australia, no pretext of right to overawe | be independent they have only to pass the vote, and British 
NS 1 adecision of the Imperial Parliament. To punish another colony control and British protection will be at once withdrawn, but 


he ° 4 : . ; ; i 2 age 
he for obeying an order from home is therefore simply an im-| that pending independence international relations are reserved 


pertinence, an attemptas gross as if it had been committed by | to the mother country’s decision. If the remonstrating 
Ve a foreign power. Practically, however, it is simply an asser- colonies can legislate to coerce Western Australia they may 
sis tion that Victoria is free to make her own alliances and select | legislate to punish India or Ceylon, and an anarchical princi- 
a her own friends, and as such, as the act of a State and not of ple without limit in its developments is introduced into the 
he | Gependency, it ought to be considered. The colony for Empire. The latter course would perhaps be the more dig- 
the first time has asserted its independence on a matter which nifiel of the two, but the former the wiser. There 
comes home to the mother country, has brought to a crucial |is in household relations such a thing as disastrous 
ys | st our professions of willingness to let the colonies, when- | dignity. The colonies in their present mood — 
no | Vet inclined, separate their interests from our own. probably take us at our word, and the separation wou 
iy. A more difficult or perplexing problem was never sub- | be accomplished | far too soon for their own interests, 
- | mitted toa colonial Minister. On the one hand, it is by no | and under irritation as strong as would follow a civil war. 
«; | Means pleasant to submit to coercion, direct and unmistake- | The great object of the new policy, to transmute dependence 
hy able compulsion, even from one’s own son, particularly when | gradually into alliance, would be entirely lost, and Great 
ity | tis easy to reduce him into obedience. Australia does not | Britain would be left saddled with a colony hated by the free 
wh | Djoy the political position of the Canadas. A squadron not | States and totally valueless without the remainder of the con- 
"i 80 large as the one we employ in China would at any time |tinent. On the other hand, concession, if it relax the tie of 
the | Suffice to blockade all Australian ports, to cut the entire con- | obedience, does but hasten on the inevitable end which no 
tinent off from human communication. Five iron-clads would | Englishman dreads, while it leaves time for those arrange- 
seal up the continent as inexorably as if perpetual ice had | ments, that imperial legislation to which we have often 
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pointed as the next great step in our colonial history. If the | have their capital, quite tolerant of their feelings, quite will; 
Anglo-Saxon colonies had the power under the imperial | torespect every prejudice which has in it any element ot peat 
system of voting themselves free, the source of all this But he doesnot understand why they care about Rome, His er, 
difficulty would at once disappear. They would treat with | is nothing to him, or tradition, the worship of recollections j 
us as allies, and they and we must equally pay for every con- | weakness and the charm of associations absolutely impe u 
cession made upon either side. It is the sense of dependence ble. ‘Tell him of * water-privileges ” and he SyMpathizes, te) 
which makes every exertion of free-will such an irritating and | him of the soothing effect of falling water and he only 
exhausting effort. the necessary deduction from his estimate of your braiy, « I 
We have said nothing whatever of the right of the colonies | do not think we in England can easily understand the extreme 
to object to transportation itself, because that question only | importance which the Italians attach to the possession of What 
complicates a much more substantial issue. If Western} isan unhealthy and decaying town, possessing no culigg 
Australia complained, the conduct of Government in forcing | military and commercial advantages, and with nothing to re, 
convicts upon her would be hopelessly indefensible, but Western | commend it except an historical name.” He allows for 
Australia does not. She assents to our action, and the “‘ sacred | emotions of course as forces, as he would allow for the y; 
right of insurrection ” for adequate grievance is not in question | in rifle shooting, but for himself he would pull dows the 
at all. The real point is whether the colonies if injured by one | Coliseum to make a site for a new market, or rung tunne] 
of themselves have a right to act independently of the Im-| under Calvary to secure commerce for Jerusalem. He refers 
perial Government, whether Melbourne can declare war on | to Germany, takes into account everything except the popular 
Sydney, or both on Van Diemen’s Land, without the assent | wish for unity, and calmly decides that Prussia and Austria 
of the Colonial Office. If India can order Ceylon to disobey | must absorb all the minor States, and that England ought to 
an imperial command, or the Cape compel the Mauritius not | approve, for they “answer no political end.” He speaks of 
to receive British troops, empire has uo meaning, and Great | non-intervention and approves it absolutely, referring to fog), 
Britain had better shrink in time to her original domain. It | ing and political passion ”—that is, to the desire of freemen tp 
is difficult, however, for conscientious men wholly to forget | see freedom universal—as merely a disturbing influence which 
the occasion as well as the principle of quarrel, and in the | may thrust itself across the only path of wisdom. It is thjg 
occasion Great Britain is hopelessly in the wrong. She has | defect, this inability to perceive that nations are swayed by 
no more right to turn Western Australia into a receptacle for | the imagination as much as by the understanding, by ‘feel; 
her filth than to turn France, and in persisting in so doing | rather than sense, by sudden desires rather than carefully-cop. 
earns the calamities which it will now task all Mr. Card-/| sidered plans, which constitutes Lord Stanley’s weakness, and 
well’s statesmanship temporarily to arrest. The argument of | which, superb administrator as he promises to be, will one da 
the colonies, that the convicts are not and cannot be confined | involve him in some great failure, possibly in some collision 
to the colony which receives them, is obviously valid, just as | with the people. 
valid as the complaint of the man who prosecutes his neigh-| For the rest, Lord Stanley produces a bundle of opinions 
bour because that neighbour’s cesspool infects the air beyond | and proposals all moderate, all reasonable, and all more o 
the house to which it belongs. With a secret sense of wrong | less likely to succeed. His views on finance in particular are 
to combat and a grand policy to carry out, we cannot believe | as sound as they are courageous. The very deficiency of his 
that Parliament will be misled by a silly pride. After all, if| imagination makes him lucid, for he cannot bear to see any 
the heir is impudent, it is not he who sent the father into the | subject or plan surrounded with the soft haze which the imagi. 
world, native love; to leave any prospect half-defined, any menage 
lying intheshadow. Fearing his constituency very little and 
his party not at all, he calmly tells the people of Lynn that he 
expects frequent surpluses, and that he is prepared to sim 
plify the tariff still further by taking off the taxes on com, 
timber, and other of the few articles still remaining on the 
list, thus giving up the last relics not only of the Prote. 














LORD STANLEY. 

“FE E is a very able man is Lord Stanley,’’ said an old 

Indian who had been thrown into close contact with 
him, ‘‘ only he is so damned sensible!’ That is a rough but 
precise expression of the failure which weakens a mind 
otherwise of unusual power. No speech has been uttered | tionist system but of the Protectionist faith. Unmindfil 
during this recess, not even by Mr. Gladstone, so full of |of agricultural meetings, he announces distinctly that 
practical ability as the one spoken by Lord Stanley on Mon-|he shall not support the repeal or immediate reduction 
day to his constituents at Lynn. Almost every political sub-| of the malt tax, that abolition would reduce the revenue 
ject now before the public is discussed, and on every one| from spirits as well as cost 6,000,000/. and that tes 
there is a hard, definite, working opinion offered, an opinion | has in his opinion a preferential claim. What the Conser- 
on which men can act, and which even when they dislike it | vatives of Essex will think of the douche of cold water he has 
they must respect for its consistency and clearness. No | poured over their pet enthusiasm we are unable to predict, 





matter what the subject, the Italian craving for Rome or 
the desire of financial reformers for direct taxation, the 
quarrel with the Australian colonies or the reforms to be 
made in the German Confederation, there is a clear in- 
telligible conclusion, short as an aphorism, neat as an 
attorney’s statement of an unanswerable case. The impres- 
sion of an attorney’s office indeed rests somehow on all the 
paragraphs of the speech. Each topic is taken up in turn, 
examined, docketted, tied in red tape, and laid aside, as if 
human intellect had done its best and settled that matter out 
of sight. And it is well settled. If Lord Stanley were 


mI] 


really what his speech shows him, anxious to be Factor 


but if we understand them they will endorse most emphatically 
the remark of our Indian friend. Nor will the Conservative 
middle class of the towns, whose representative he really is, 
be much better pleased with his sound apology for retaining 
the income-tax. They hate it not for its amount, but because 
it is levied in a worrying way, by a self-assessment which 
tries their consciences, and an exposure of their affairs which 
jis to a reserved race as annoying as cross-examination on 
| their religious creed. Lord Stanley makes no remark upon 
all that, refers only to the weight of the tax, and defends it as 
absolutely necessary to a just balance between taxation 
property and taxation on wages. Nothing can be sounder 








for the Universe, no tenant could raise any very plausible | than his argument, though it lacks the felicitous touches, the 
objection to his action, could hope to prove that his | popular illustrations Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Cobden would 
interests were neglected, would have any resource except | have given it; only it does not strike the real point, the sare 
to spring at his throat in sheer despair at having things so | feeling produced by the mode of collection. It couvinees 
unpleasant proved by arguments so irresistibly reasonable. If people that they must submit, but does not reconcile them t 
all the tenants were thinking machines without prejudices or | submission. So with his remarks on the insurance duty. 
aspirations, or dreams or follies, we doubt whether Lord|Lord Stanley holds the tax bad, proposes to reduce t 
Stanley would not even be popular as well as respected, for | to sixpence, and then suggests that with that low figue 


granting those impossible data, never were ideas more perfectly 
worked out. Their only fault, as the Indian said, consists in 
their overplus of sense, in their lack of sympathy for beings 
who are governed sometimes by desires which are lower, 
sometimes by impulses which are higher than mere sense, in 
their failure of consideration for the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of mankind, for passion and prejudice, and patriotism 


|the exemption enjoyed by farming stock and machinery 
-may as well be abolished. The thought that the farmer 
(clings to his exemption as a bit of justice, as a lit 

| relic of privilege, as something worth the money twice ove 
because he is in other respects unduly “ put upon,” neve 
‘erosses his mind. There is the expedient course, and wi 

‘matter nonsensical feelings of that kind? Of course asa statis 


and all spiritual emotion,—in a word, in their lack of imagi- | heis quite right, but a statesman would have remembered ale 
nation. Lord Stanley is as able as it is given to mortal to be that votes are not unfrequently alienated by proposals W 





without imagination. His remark on Rome is a perfect illus- | statistically are unanswerable. And lastly, the same defect 
tration of his mind, reverberates exactly the key to which every | of imagination pervades his able summary of the work pressilg 
tune he playsisarranged. He is quite willing Italians should | immediately to be doue. We must, he says, “‘ consolidate a 
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——-; cambrous and complicated law ;”’ “‘do away with 
of commissions at least in the higher grades of 
the pure ove ‘‘that intricate problem the law of settle- 
tear lize “the vast funds at the disposal of the chari- 
pa reform “2 licensing system which satisfies nobody ;” 
: marriage laws in Ireland and Scotland ;” make 
ryate legislation more satisfactory ;” ‘“‘amend the patent 
shia and remove ‘‘the inconvenience of having cases tried 
‘in in private in the Home Office after they have been 
- tried by a judge and jury.” Nothing can be more 
Leen than that bill of fare, and nothing less appetizing. It 
wi] cold mutton, very good wholesome food no doubt, and 
ty of it; but then even hungry men do not look very eagerly 
ne to cold mutton alone. In the whole speech, masterly 
weacknowledge it to be, powerful as must be the mind of the 
Y er who prepared it, there is not one flash of genius, one 
istilla of fancy, one ray of wit, one sentence indicating that 
[ord Stanley understands even the meaning of humour. The 
“eh Association when lately discussing the dict of English- 
men demonstrated that oatmeal was the very best food for man. 
Itcontains most carbon and most nitrogen, most of the muscle- 
acing fibre, and most of the quality which encourages 
eae of bone. It is as cheap as good wheat and as 
to cook, requires fewer condiments and leaves the sense 
of having been fed, which men who work with their hands so 
kesaly appreciate. The solitary objection to it is that English- 
men do not like it. Lord Stanley’s speeches are like that—the 
very oatmeal of politics. 


A FRENCH LIBERAL’S VIEW OF FRENCH POLITICS. 
ROBABLY the chief difficulty of every observer of foreign 
politics is his tendency to attribute an exaggerated 
importance to events, which considered absolutely are very apt 
to mislead, and seldom produce in the political world results 
which are in apparent proportion to their magnitude. The 
reason of this is, we think, tobe found in a foreigner’s ignorance 
of the state of public feeling, which is not to be gathered from 
the speeches or writings of politicians. ‘he straws on the 
surface best show the direction and force of the current, and 
these escape the notice of any but a very shrewd and delicate 
observer, watching carefully the whole periodical literature 
of the country and in close intercourse with persons in every 
class of society. A peculiar interest therefore attaches to an 
estimate of the political situation of a country in every sense 
sointeresting to us as France, an estimate of which the mode- 
ration is guaranteed by its appearance in the guarded pages 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the impartiality by 
the signature of M. Charles de Rémusat. As a Frenchman 
he of course finds the key of the situation in foreign 
affairs. The supineness with which both France and England 
have watched the dismemberment of Denmark is not to be 
attributed to pique on the one side nor to mistrust on the 
other. England, he thinks, might have been brought to 
resign herself to the aggrandizement of France on the Rhine. 
But to neither country did the gains offered by war seem 
worth its risks, or at all events they seemed insufficient to 
compensate either nation for the loss of peace. France at least 
isunanimous. The adherents of the Empire thought that 
enough had been done to vindicate the freedom of action of 
the dynasty in foreign affairs, and dreaded to be drawn into 
a policy which had proved the ruin of the great Napoleon. 
While “those who have not approved of everything during 
the last twelve years,”’ says M. de Rémusat, with delicate 
euphemism, “saw that war would extinguish their hopes of 
internal reform.” In this sense the French Liberals see with 
pleasure even the resurrection of the Holy Alliance. Isolated 
by the union of the three despotisms, it is necessary for France 
to reconstitute the alliance of the three free nations, —of Italy, 
England, and France. When the Emperor at the bidding of 
public opinion chose peace, he—consciously or unconsciously — 
committed himself to public liberty. 
M. de Rémusat is careful not to exaggerate the strength of 
the Opposition. The attitude of the Chambers is not, he 
thinks, hostile, but between the Opposition and the “ party 
of devotion” a large class has sprung up who manifest dissatis- 
faction. They do not like an excited, meddling Home Office, 
nor a short-sighted prodigal finance. On these points they 
Want to constrain the Ministry to prudence and moderation, 
and it thay be that some few of them have become alive to the 
fact that the means of constraint must be found in a consti- 
tutional réyine. But be the situation what it may, the 
Government is responsible for it. The blame eannot be laid 
on the Press, for it has not been free. It cannot be attributed 
to party feeling for the political parties were completely taken 











from having excited public opinion, they actually failed in 
adequately responding to it. ‘The great feature of the move- 
ment is its spontaneity. 

Of course this state of affairs is regarded very differently 
by different classes. There are the zealots who would crush 
every kind of dissatisfaction, who are always breathing out 
avertissements and coups d'état. ‘These are not dangerous. 
There is also outside the ranks of “devotion” a timid, 
ultra-conservative class which above all things dreads revo- 
lution. With these people the anticipation of troubles is 
worse than the reality, and in their eyes to point out a dan- 
ger is to create it. Yet there is nothing in the Imperial sys- 
tem which commits the Empire to a policy of immobility, 
and they seem to argue badly who imagine that a régime 
whose boast it is to be founded on universal suffrage can pos- 
sibly imply the abdication of democracy. At all events the 
change has come, and it is the tendency of all such move- 
ments to gather accelerated momentum as they progress. Dis- 
satisfaction becomes discontent, and discontent is transformed 
into opposition. The outsiders are always passing over to the 
minority, till at last it includes all classes and becomes a 
majority. Then the time for guiding the current of public 
opinion is gone by. Therefore these good respectable people 
should abandon resistance which sooner or later must fail. 
They had no right to expect that France would for ever ab- 
stain from political life, and as a matter of fact she has ceased 
to do so. 

Having thus disposed of two sections of the majority-—the 
violent, who do not count for much, and the timid who require 
to be managed tenderly,—M. de Rémusat addresses himself 
to the wise and prudent. These, he thinks, perceive that 
there is only one way of arresting the progress of the Opposi- 
tion, and that is to show that the imperial institutions can be 
reconciled with the development of public liberty, and espe- 
cially with a more direct and efficacious control over the 
administration. Now, at this period of transition, when all 
these different tendencies are at work—when mens’ minds are 
stirring, but still unheated, and their activity might as easily 
be attracted to the support of the Government as to Opposi- 
tion,—the moderate Imperialists should seize the opportunity 
to disarm by timely concession this confused mass of various 
discontent which from resistance will gather coherence and a 
common purpose. Hereafter it may be toolate, and they may 
find no place of repentance, though they seek it carefully with 
tears. For the whole history of France since the Revolution 
teaches one lesson, and that is, that the rock on which all 
governments alike have made shipwreck has been their inflexi- 
bility. They have had one policy suited to the hour of their 
birth, and which was therefore to be persisted in for ever. What 
had suited one crisis must suit every crisis. By some fatal 
necessity the most mobile people in Europe has always had a 
government which prides itseif on immobility, and which has 
therefore ceased to be en rapport with the nation. Louis 
Philippe was as chargeable with this fault as Charles X., and 
the Convention no less than the first Empire. Whether the 
cause of this is to be found, as M. de Rémusat thinks, in the 
excessive amour propre of French statesmen, or in that obsti- 
nate logic which can reconeile itself to failure but not to in- 
consistency, it is not material to decide, but we agree with M. 
de Rémusat that it is the fault from which in France power has 
most to dread. An Opposition member threatened Lord North 
with a starling which should be taught to repeat nothing but 
“Infamous Coalition!” Authority in France should be thankful 
for a starling which would repeat without ceasing, ‘‘ Change 
in time !” 

After all do the French Liberals ask anything which ought 
to be so very terrible to the Conservatives? They demand 
the Repeal of the Law of Public Safety, Freedom of Election, 
Freedom of the Press, and Ministerial Responsibility. The 
first by stamping the Government with confessed weakness 
robs it indirectly of more strength than it confers directly, 
and makes it odious into the bargain. Liberty of the Press 
exists in England, in Belgium, in Italy. It hems France in 
on all sides, and since it must be conceded some day, should 
be granted while it can still be granted asa boon. As for 
the system of influencing the elections, even now the Govern- 
ment has to endure contests and submit to defeats. As the 
Opposition gains strength, universal suffrage, the one insti- 
tution to which the Empire is pledged, will become more and 
more unmanageable. Timely concession would conciliate the 
mass of the people—who want liberty, it is true, but want it 
through the Government, aid so far from driving a hard bar- 
gain with authority will in all probability be only too eager 
to sell themselves cheap. There remains no doubt Minis- 


by surprise by this resurrection of “electoral life.” “So far | terial responsibility, the ¢ ncession which must follow the 
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other three, and to which the Emperor (for there is no 
reason why we should preserve the cautious generalities of M. 
de Rémusat) is most averse. Yet practically it exists now. 
Why else are there speaking Ministers? Why should the 
Legislative Body wish to encroach on the Executive because it 
discusses public questions with fuller knowledge, and exer- 
cises more control over the details of the Budget? Even now 
the Chambers could make Government impossible, for the 
Senate might declare every project of law unconstitutional, 
and the Legislative Body might refuse to vote any sort of 
Budget. Why should the Chambers become hostile because 
the Government adopted a policy flattering to their self- 
esteem? As it is the Duke de Persigny was dismissed because 
if he had remained in office ‘‘ certain adhesions would not 
have been as easily obtained.” A great minister even now 
could not be dismissed. M. Billault, and when he died M. 
Rouher, were necessities as Defenders-General of the Adminis- 
tration. The words ‘‘ Ministerial responsibility” are but a bug- 
bear. They mean no more than this, that the Emperor in 
choosing his Ministers must consult public opinion and the 
disposition of the Chambers. 

Our immediate object has been merely to present our 
readers with a picture of the “‘ political situation ” of France 
as it appears to a moderate and very competent observer. A 
good deal of M. de Rémusat’s, reasoning seems, we confess, to 
be capable of being turned against himself. And its validity 
in the eyes of the dominant party, to whom the maintenance 
of the Empire is the first consideration, must depend on the 
truth of the assumption that public opinion in France is on 
the whole decidedly in favour of the existing dynasty, and de- 
sires no organic change in existing institutions. Every here 
and there a flavour of irony lurks in M. de Rémusat’s style 
which leads one, perhaps unjustly, to suspect that his advice 
is rather politic than sincere; or at least that it would 
not much grieve him if, when liberty shall have been 
gained, the adherents of the Empire turn out to be less 
numerous than he imagines. Yet even so his advice is in 
substance good, for France if she is not friendly must be con- 
ciliated, and if Frenchmen want a policy of reform and pro- 
gress they cannot be conciliated by a policy of repression. 
No doubt there are men who can part with all power more 
easily than with some, but that is not apparently the charac- 
teristic of Napoleon III. If he can reconcile the Empire 
with constitutionalism his dynasty will gain more than he 
loses—and Frenchmen will be wise, not indeed to sacrifice 
liberty to order, but to accept both from any hand which offers 


them. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
GIRLS. 

YHE University of Cambridge is in embarrassment. 
are asking to eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ 
table, and the Dons are in difficulty and in danger of being 
churlish, The question now before them is whether or not their 
scheme of local examination shall be extended to girls :—and the 
ancient corporation—it is curious, by the way, how modern particles 
can be moulded by antique traditions into a body which retains 
not only the dignity but the prepossessions of antiquity,—is under- 
stood to be chiefly exercised in spirit by the harassing doubt 
whether it be not contrary “ to the general fitness of things ” that 
the University should interfere with any matters relating to girls. 
In fact there is no other ground substantial or unsubstantial to 
allege. We can well understand that the University might 
hesitate long about sanctioning a curriculum which should be 
understood to set up a standard for a good general female educa- 
tion. They have not the elements for judging what course of study 
is best adapted to train and discipline and strengthen the minds of 
average women, and, in the absence of such knowledge, to set up a 
standard like that set before University graduates of the other 
sex, might do more harm than good. Miss Cobbe indeed and 
the more ambitious of the advocates of female education, will not 
hear of any separate general training for women at all. Miss 
Cobbe said recently in a clever but exceedingly hasty letter to the 
Times :—“ A separate court and a different standard of education 


Women 


| standard of general education set before men only, has had 
Over 


men, Miss Cobbe does not explain. If the exclusion of w 
from men’s intellectual field of general education has not a m 
slovenly, we do not see why the exclusion of men from Women’s rem 
should have that effect upon women. But whether it be 80 or mn 
is not the question. If you once set up for women a standard of 
intellectual culture not the best fitted to train and mature wom, 
of average endowments you fail in your main purpose, which oe 
to stimulate women to pull against men ata disadvantage on g field 
that was chosen with only men in view,—but to educate the female 
intellect to the same degree of perfection in its own sphere ag the 
masculine attains in that which has been chosen as its appropriate 
training-ground. Miss Cobbe is so ambitious for an unmeanin 
equality as to miss the very essence of her case. But the Cambri 
local examinations do not profess either to force women’s minds 
into the training regarded as most suitable to men, or to determine 
what the new standard for women should be. On the con 
these examinations would offer the very best means for form; 
such a standard, because out of a large number of studies they per. 
mit the candidate within certain elastic limits to select his (or her) 
own subject for examination, and only test how far the knowledge 
acquired on these subjects is thorough or the reverse. This would 
be the best of all means for ascertaining the subjects on which girls 
exhibit the largest amount of taste, capacity, and originality —ang 
also could not fail to test toa considerable extent their predominant 
deficiencies. In this manner the very experience that is mogt 
wanted before any course of general education for girls could be 
prescribed as the most effective, would be gained. We should haye 
an experiment on a large scale applied by some of the able 
teachers of the time, and in the meantime, without prejudging the 
most important of the questions at issue, a very effective spur 
would be given to thoroughness of instruction in all branches of 
girls’ education. 

The only real obstacle, then, which the University of Cambridge 
feels is the vague apprehension that it is unbecoming to mix then. 
selves up in the alien question of female learning. A minor excuse 
has indeed been started that the examiners for the local exami. 
nations have already too much to do, and could not undertake 
more work. But this is obviously a plea of the same nature as 
‘Not at home.” We happen to know that almost all of the 
Cambridge examiners who were engaged in the recent experiment 
are on the side of adopting it into the system. One who had 4 
very laborious department, certainly that in which the girls failed 
most conspicuously, arithmetic, has we believe expressed his wil- 
lingness to undertake it again. So that in fact the only substantial 
objection in the Senate is the vague one with which we started,— 
that it is ‘‘ contrary to the general fitness of things” for the Uni- 
versity to interfere with the teaching of girls. The old gen- 
tlemen who have started this somewhat shadowy difficulty 
have, however, hit upon a really formidable defence,—precisdy 
because it throws into the form of objection which most appeals 
to English caution and reserve—the objection to meddling in 
another province of duty than your own—a mere conservative 
prejudice against a seeming novelty. Still if any one attempts to 
penetrate beyond the apparent modesty of the plea he soon finds 
that it is a wreath of mist. It might have been a plausible 
objection to the whole scheme of local examinations that the 
University’s proper duty is to test the training which its own colleges 
have given,—that it is an educating and not a mere examining 
machine, and that it does not profess to gauge the teaching of 
others, but only to give and then gauge its own. Such a view of 
duty would at least have been plausible. But that has been log 
given up. The University has admitted its special opportunities 
for improving, by testing, the general education of the country. 
It has gone out into the highways and hedges to see how it couli- 
not feed the people but help them to know good food from bad,— 
and now it suddenly hesitates and questions itself whether its wish 
and desire to test the quality of the people's food were not by 
some law of nature and fitness of things limited to the 
food of one sex. Suppose the other sex were all habitually 
fed on indigestible confectionary, — the trifle or tipsy-cake 
of the mind,—would it not be utterly contrary to “tle 








for women, even if more judiciously fitted for them, will never 
give them the same motive for effort, because its rewards will never 
be of the same value, and it will never bring them up to the same 
attainments, or cure their besetting sin of mental slovenliness, but 
rather, on the contrary, perpetuate that sentiment which is the 
bane of all female study—art and literature—the notion that a | 
mediocre achievement is very good—for a woman.’ Why a com- | 
mon standard of general education set before women only, should | 
have less stimulating influence over women, than a common | 








fitness of things” for the University to bring this fact © 
light ? If the University really thinks so, it must be becai® 
they regard knowledge and intellectual capacity im 4 git 
as something different in kind (though called by the same name 
from knowledge and intellectual capacity ina boy. A commissio2 
self-appointed to inqnire into the health of children of the middle 
class would never suddenly stop to ask itself if it was part of its 
object to report on the health of girls, for the mere idea of such & 


distinction in kind between the health and sickness of one seX and 
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of the other—though such a distinction has really more meaning in 
physical than in intellectual matters—that the same qualifications 
would not qualify to deal with both, would be absurd. And if there- 
fore the Universities, when once embarked on the effort of testing the 
eral education of the middle classes, fancy it “contrary to the 
fitness of things” to test the teaching of girls, it can only be 
because they have some vague impression that a girl’s knowledge 
of fractions, or Latin grammar, or French composition, and her 
of the theory of each, must be something different in kind, 

and requiring to be probed and valued by different methods, from 
3 boy's knowledge of the same subjects. Otherwise they would 
never think of being driven back from their work by the mere 
bugbear of costume,—by the fact that the knowicdge to be tested 
belongs to persons in muslins or silks instead of tweeds or broad- 


cloths. 

But perhaps the objection about which the Cambridge Senate is 
debating is not that women’s knowledge and intelligence is 
different in kind from men’s, but that it is of indefinitely less 
importance since the business of the world is conducted by men, 
and only the business of the nursery, drawing-room, and kitchen 
by women. This is scarcely a ground tenable by a University,— 
which professes to hold general education, or the training of the 
intellect into its most perfect form and strength, to be far above 
professional education, and which trains those who are born for 
Jearned leisure with certainly no less care than those who are 
doomed to toil. And in fact the more true it is, if it is true, that 
women are not likely to turn their education to any professional 
use, not likely to use it in scientific achievements or even artistic 
success, the move instead of the Jess proportional importance it 
becomes that their general education should be thorough,—just as 
previous acquirements become of far more importance to the blind 
than to those who are less closely shut up with their own memo- 
ries. If women have intellects at all, and do not use them in 
the bustle of the world, those intellects depend still more on the 
world of ideas than men’s, which are burnished in the conflicts of 
life. “I am sure,” says Miss Emily Davies, in her able and graphic 
plea for a better plan of secondary instruction for girls, ‘that busy 
people, and especially busy men, have a very faint and feeble con- 
ception of what dulness is. They overtax their own brains, and by 
way of compensation they have invented the doctrine of vicarious 
rest, according to which men are justified in wearing themselves 
out, so long as women can be kept ina state of wholesome rust. 
We hear a great deal of the disastrous effects which would follow 
if women were to abandon the habits of elegant leisure by which 
the balance is supposed to be redressed. ‘The o¢ium sine dignitate 
of drawing-rooms presents itself to men’s minds in enviable contrast 
with the bustle and turmoil of an active career. ‘They ‘ hearken 
what the inner spirit sings,—there is no joy but calm.’ And they 
think dulness is calm. If they had ever tried what it is to 
be a young lady they would know better;”—certainly if Miss 
Davies's estimate of a young lady’s life be correct,—fortunately 
for us it is impossible to test it,—women must assuredly be want- 
ing in invention. The late Archbishop of Dublin said he could 
never hear of more than one invention made by a woman, and that 
was an improvement in the manufacture of soda water by a 
Miss Thwaites. But if so there is all the more need for cultivation 
of the intellect. ‘The better you succeed in showing that a woman 
has no better employment for her leisure than intellectual pursuits 
the greater is the importance to her of intellectual memories and 
tastes. It would he a curious plea for a University to make for declin- 
ing to test intellectual acquirements that their chief value is likely 

to be for their own sakes, and not as levers to move the world. If 
Universities have a function in life at all, it is to teach the value of 
trath as an end. The world needs no Universities to teach it the 

value of truth as a means. 

Holding firmly, then, that the true standard of general education 
for women has still to be sought, and believing with some con- 
fidence that it will prove to be a different standard from that most 
suitable for men,—it seems to us clear that the Universities can- 
not exclude women from the middle-class local examinations in a 
list of alternative subjects, without stultifying themselves and de- 
clining to receive the very experience out of which a true standard 
of general education for girls might best be constructed. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge probably believes (as we do) in intellectual 
gender,— the gender, tliat is, of intellectual capacity ; but we trust 
it does not believe that the laws of thought or language, mathe- 
matics, classics, or history, admit of different tests in minds of 
different gender,—or that it can be less the duty of a University 


to see that knowledge is sound and thorough in the daughters of | 
| 


the people than in the sons, 


THE WORKING MAN’S EXHIBITION. 
HE “ North London Working Classes’ Industrial Exhibition,” 
which was opened on Monday at the Islington Agri- 
; cultural Hall, is an interesting corollary to the great Inter- 
| national Show of 1862. It was objected at the time that the latter 
| Was not so much a show of skilled labour as of capital commanding 
skilled labour, and this impression seems to have taken root in the 
| minds of many of the working classes. Several attempts have been 
| made since the year 1862 to get up a “real working-man’s exhi- 
bition ” in London, and the first practical result of this movement 
was a little bazaar of odds and ends at the Lambeth Baths some 
six months ago. This proved a success in a small way, and encou- 
raged a number of working-men in Clerkenwell to try a similar 
show on a somewhat larger scale. Meetings ‘‘at the Lamb and 
Flag Ragged Schools ” and similar humble places of discussion 
brought adhesions from many other quarters, and the upshot was 
a general agreement among a few dozen workmen, chiefly joiners 
and printers, to hold a large ‘“ Industrial Exhibition” at the 
Agricultural Hall. Before fully embarking in the scheme they 
applied, with characteristic caution, toa number of political and 
philanthropic celebrities to become guarantors of the expenses to 
be incurred, and the promise of some 350/. having been obtained 
in this way the enterprise got fairly launched. But at this stage 
of the proceedings the most curious point of the projected exhi- 
bition began to develop itself. The workmen of Clerkenwell, 
Islington, and the neighbouring districts being appealed to for con- 
tributions showed great alacrity in forwarding the produce of their 
skill, but not of what may be called the skill of their legitimate 
industry. Few, if any, workers sent the produce of their own 
trade. ‘That he should be able to construct the delicate parts of a 
chronometer seems nothing extraordinary to the watchmaker, but 
he takes immense pride in painting a bit of canvass, or carving an 
old piece of wood in his leisure hours. Accordingly, called upon to 
contribute to the new exhibition, the working-man came forward 
with the oddest jumble of amateur labour—labour not unfrequently 
of much intrinsic merit, yet chiefly distinguished as being the 
produce of spare hours and irregular exertion. It is this which is 
the most remarkable fact in connection with the singular show at 
the Agricultural Hall. 

The hall, an immense place, a sort of cross between a chapel 
and a railway station, is well adapted for the display. When we 
enter, a little after seven in the evening, it is filled by a dense 
crowd of probably not less than ten thousand people, each of 
whom has paid his twopence for admission. Nearly all of them 
are apparently working-men with their families, though there is a 
thin sprinkling of other curious visitors, among them two Parsees 
and a very fat little Chinaman. ‘Ihe hall is pretty much in the 
same state in which it has been left by recent cattle, pig, horse, 
dog, and donkey shows, except that a few screens and banners 
have been put up, with the orthodox mottoes, “‘ Be earnest,” 
‘¢ Work and wait,” and similar vague scraps of exhortation. At 
the first superficial glance the show does not seem to differ much 
from the display of ordinary bazaars, and it is only on closer ex- 
amination that we discover its real character. To fill the super- 
fluous room within the large hall, which otherwise would have 
locked bare, the organizers of the exhibition have had recourse to 
loans from tradesmen, private individuals, and that large store- 
house of oddities the Kensington Museum, and the contributions 
thus received, as may be imagined, look far more brilliant than 
the real stock of the show. ‘The latter, too, is not always dis- 
played inthe most advantageous manner, owing no doubt to the 
very limited command of time and means of the hard-working 
and unpaid committee. However, a little examination puts us at 
once on the track of the real labouring men and their labours. 
Here is a bootmaker who exhibits the model of a country house, 
such a one probably as is the goal of his ambition, and next to it 
are specimens of ornamental books by a carpenter, with crayon 
drawings by a “ hide-splitter,” whatever that business may be. ‘The 
artistic hide-splitter in a notice states with evident pride that 
the crayons he uses are “* home made.” A little farther on an 
operative chemist exhibits a ‘ pedigree of the descendants of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, together with a pedigree of her Majesty,” 
while a druggist’s assistant shows a well-made model of Shakes- 
peare’s house. Some very clever wood carvings and cork models 
are shown by a hairdresser, and the Great Eastern and other 
famous vessels are imitated in beadwork by ashoemaker. A young 
woman who gives her profession as ‘ tooth-brush drawer”— we 





have not the faintest notion what it means—presents a good col- 
lection of botanical specimens, while a journeyman bookbinder 
furnishes a model of a large vessel, with note, *‘ Took two years to 
build in leisure time.” The “to build” is quite as good as the 
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model. When whittling away in the long winter evenings, after | visible in the whole building, and many of the show. : 
supper, with a jug of ale at his side, and his wife looking on in | often valuable goods, appear entirely unprotected ; yet, a 
mute admiration, the man evidently was a Luilder in his own | informed,‘ not a pin has been missing since the place was — 
mind, and not a mere bookbinder, Model-making altogether | On the whole, the Working-man’s Exhibition is one of + 
seems to find much favour among the working-classes, ‘ Susan | interesting which has cropped up in this our age of shows, - 
rregory, domestic servant,” exhibits a ‘cardboard model of 
Camberwell Green Congregational Church,” and a letter-carrier THE EFFECT OF NOVEL-READING oy GIRLS 
gives a ‘‘model of the Prince of Wales's Marriage,” with farm, \ ISS BRADDON’S new book the Doctor's Wife will be - 
village, and railway in the background. Another still more ambi- | 1 one use which, we suspect, she did not anticipate, _ 
tious letter-carrier presents tu the public gaze the manuscript of | severe blow, administered by a novelist, to her own department g 
‘* five farces written at different times, and playel at the Soho, | literature. Her patient and very unpleasant sketch of the eff : 
Sadler's Wells, and Grecian Theatres.” The phrase “different | of novel-reading upon a young girl's mind will be quiskes. 
times” is rather obscure; one would not suppose even a letter- | where as an argument against the habit, and many a onan, 
carrier to write five farces at one and thesame time. But there is | mother will ask her longing daughter, as she impatiently lifts “ 
more authorship than this at the exhibition. A glass painter shows | head from the fascinating volume, whether she is not aleaid o 
his manuscripts of “ The Parish Brat, and Minor Poems ;” a printer | becoming an Isabel Sleaford. The old household antipathy ty 
gives ‘Literary Recreations, containing original poems, prose novel-reading, which twenty years ago marked one-half of English 
writings, and music,” and the members of the Barbican Mutual | society, has not been so entirely suppressed as people who jade 
Improvement Society contribute a whole box full of poems, essays, England by London are very apt to imagine. — Fathers, eyen 
tales, and histories. All the specimens seem fairly done, though | Evangelical principles, have, it is true, pretty much given way 








to judge by cursory examination there is a certain amount of | partly because they see that novels are better than they were 
affectation in the style of most of the writers. partly because they have fallen into the habit themselves, and gy 


The “ Working Classes-Industrial Exhibition ” is curious enough | not like the sort of restraint which accompanies a parlour Index 
so far, but the most curious part of it is the artistic collection. | Expurgatorius, but chiefly because they cannot help themselves, 
Very nearly one-half of all the objects exhibited are drawings, | and prefer the habit of novel-reading to that of hypocrisy, With 
designs, paintings, and works of sculpture. Considering that | novels in every magazine, even those called religious, the compul. 
England is always represented iis a country where there is “ no | sory abstinence either suppresses literature altogether, or leads toa 
taste for art,” this seems a very striking fact. Equally striking | practice of secret reading, more injurious to the character than any 
is it that the love of art shows itself in quarters where it might be | other phase of household deception. The mothers, however, of the 
least expected. Several pork-butchers exhibit oil paintings of con- | middle class, have not quite given up thestruggle, but have contental 





siderable size, and brickiayers, carpenters, hatters, and shoemakers | themselves with a rather clever shifting of the ground of objec- 
figure as contributors in the same way. ‘There are more than aj tion. Very few in that class have now the courage to repeat the 
dozen pictures by butchers, and what is quite in keeping with the | old assertion that all fiction is evil, though we see that Mr. Weaver, 
pervading spirit of the whole exhibition, none of them contain | the pugilist preacher, still defends the doctrine of Owar, and holds 
any pigs, sheep, or cattle. A quict landscape with a pretty cottage | that nothing should be read unless it tends directly “to feed the 
and garden in front, and the gudewife looking out of the window, | soul.” Ile would not reada word of Burns or an “act” of Shakes- 
or an idyllic brook with swans and overhanging trees, seem among | peare, not he, and we entirely believe his assertion. He was once 
not alone in his thought, for half the religious world formerly needed 








the subjects most attractive to artist butchers. But other trades 
have other tastes. “J. Wright, dealworker,” gives six paintings, | sorely to ponder Robert Hall’s smashing retort “ God no need of 
among which are “ The Christian Martyr,” “ An Old Ironside,” | human knowledge! How much neel has He of human ignorance?” 
and “ Lord Strafford Going to Execution ;” and “ W, Sewell, jun., | ‘That particular form of obscurantism is, however, nearly dead, and 
tailor,” treats like themes in * Old and Poor” and “Christ Bles- | mothers have even been driven from their great stronghold, the 
sing the Bread.” The choice of these subjects by the latter | “ impropricty” of such literature. Most novels nowadays are 
amateur painters is as strikingly indicative of their trades as the | “ proper” enough in substance, and taste as to non-essentials 
idyllic pictures of the butchers. ‘Lhen, again, “C. Busain, police-ser- | has grown rather laxer, if we may judge at least from the fact 
geant, police-station, Hackney,” exhibits water-colour drawings of | that a writer like Mrs. Wood gives us a whole chapter of the 
* Evening,” “ Marshes, Cheshunt,” and “ Waiting Return of FVish- | little incidents which precede a “confinement.” There is not 
ing-boats ;’ a curricr presents oil paintings of ‘“ Going to School,” | the smallest harm in it all, only the ancient ideas about the 
“Too Hot,” and “Cows in the Pool;” and the same Jetter-| utility of verbal buckram become thereby slightly discredited 
earrier who has written five farees at different times fowad | The mothers therefore, in despair of maintaining the old grou, 
leisure to paint both in oil and water colours such calm) have retreated upon another position, one far stronger than 
things as baskets full of grapes and fruit. If it were pos-/ any yet taken up. They do not argue that novel-reading pe 
sible to theorize on the subject, one might say that the! verts, or defiles, or destroys the imagination, but that it culti- 
more restless a man's trade the more he admires quiet | vates it too much, that it gives the girls two lives to lead at one, 
Here is another illustration:—* 3.) both perhaps equally good, and both in themselves pure enough, 
Their dauzhters, they say, 
h money to get 


subjects, and vice versd. 
Giles, draper’s assistant,” has oil paintings of highly romantic but sure to jar against one another. 
scenery, including “ Fort Neiderhaus, near Passau,” “ Bellaggio,” | are to marry plain, decent people, with just enoag 
and * Lake of Como,” and, on the other hand, “R. J. Sparrow, | along with, and the novels make them long for inaccessible heroes, 
locksmith,” gives life-size drawings of very calm and serene male, people of boundless wealth and heroic horsemanship, perfect 
and female heads; and “* M. Doyle, stamper in the Post-Office,” natures and an irresistible smile (there is a ran ou smiles! till 
exhibits shepherd boys and flower girls. Again, a stationer’s ware- | they hate the thought of life with that strugg!iag doctor, or rising 
houseman presents ‘*¢ Ascents of Great St. Bernard,” and similar lawyer, or pre-occupied man of commerce. ‘That the ideal hero is 
subjects of a sensational nature, while “ Meury Brown, fireman aud | better than he usel to be, “John Halifax, gentleman,” instead of 
porter,” has expended his leisure in copying in oil the quietest of Charles Lovelace, does not much mend the matter, for John 
teetotal sketches from the Dritish Workman and Band of Hope | Walifax is as unattainable, thank Providence! as ever Lovelace was 
Quite conspicuous in the list stands “J. Long, hair- | ‘The girls have to keep modest households neat, and the stories st 





Review. 
dresser,” with the label “ self taught.” He exhibits a colossal and them longing for luxury which they cannot get till, as Miss Brai- 
quite ferocious bust of Lady Macbeth, with her hair xot dressed. don says, furniture without colour, ottomans without flowers, papt 
Here, as everywhiere else, trade is completely annihilated by art. without brightness, become of themselves a source of suffering. 

A feature quite as notable as the pictures, busts, and drawings | ‘They have to be rather dull, and the tales give them pictures af 
themselves is the interest shown in them by the multitude which life so bright, so full of incident, and movement, and colour that 
nightly throngs the Agricultural Hall. The cases of rich jewellery, the contrast changes mere dullness into unendurable ennui. Girl 
watches, stuffed animals, and other showy things lent by kindly | cannot stay at home to-day as their grandmothers did thirty ya® 
traders and shopkeepers, appear to attract but very little attention, | ago. Above all they acquire, it is said, a most pernicious view @ 
but the multitude swarms unceasingly around the contributions | religious ethics—the duties they ought to perform. Most English 
marked as “ artistic objects.” Some of the criticisms, loudly ex- | girls in the classes we speak of are wanted to lead “ good” lives, @ 
pressed, are very striking, and show not a little judgment. The | perform quict duties, undergo little sacrifices, and spread a healthy 
rules applied by the critics seem invariably of the most homely | atmosphere of reverence, and purity, and where possible charity, 
kind; “that dog looks like a real dog,” is the highest praise around their homes. ‘The novels teach them, say quiet old ladies, 
bestowed. Nothing can surpass the orderly behaviour of this who are a great deal farther from being fools than the new generar 
great, boisterous, art-loving crowd. There is not asingle policeman | tion ever will be, to despise this silent and uneventful worship, 
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a duty which shall be great as well as useful, for 
long sacrifice which shall task all their powers of endurance, some 
hee wearing of the hair shirt which almost everybody of either 
eae at heart must be pleasant and beneficial. Amaryllis, 
= said, is good, and the milkmaid is good; but when the milk- 
ete ries till she wants to be, or thinks that she is, Amaryl- 


maid reads sto ; > 
lis, she is sure at some time or other to spill the milk out of the 


Ta, is the line of argument which a picture like Miss Brad- 
don's fine etching of Isabel Sleaford is very likely to strengthen, 
and there is more sense in it of a hard kind than educated men will 
be quite willing to admit. They read many books, and see many 

ple, and rub sharply against life’s corners till their imaginations 
even if affected by what they read—a doubtful puint after thirty 
are held under sharp curb and rein. Sir James Mackintosh was 
not the worse judge, but the better, for dreaming all day at inter- 
yals that he was Emperor of Constantinople. But girls as a rule 
do not read many books, pass their lives under restraints from 
etiquette and espionage of themselves very favourable to reverie, 
and have usually a large amount of time hanging idle upon their 
hands. Is it quite so certain that to them this filling up of the 
imagination with unreal pictures, this habit of dwelling in two 
worlds, this widening of the chasm which must always exist be- 
tween the inner and outer life, between Jean as she appears to 
her Maker, and Jean as she appears to her friends, is 
altogether innocuous? ‘The question puzzles a good many house- 
holds where novels are as plentiful as loaves, and people whose 
judgments are not to be pooh-poohed as crusted with ancient 
prejudice. 

On the whole the verdict must, we think, be in favour of the 
novels, though with more reserves than it is quite the fashion to 
make. ‘The objection rests, we think, upon two assumptions, 
neither of which is more than partially sound,—that the evils pro- 
duced by reading are confined to novels, and that there is no posi- 
tive good to counterbalance the possible ill result. Any exclusive 
system of reading is undoubtedly injurious to any half-disciplined 
mind. Give a girl of fifteen nothing but history for two or three 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


he will be able to see nothing else, but his sight is not the better 
for that. 

The other argument is of course more of an @ priori kind. 
It is, however, pretty safe to say that novel-reading brings to the 
ordinary mind at least as much good as ill. As we recently 
endeavoured to show, reverie is of itself beneficial, and all that 
novel-reading can produce is reverie about characters and situations 
invented by other people instead of about characters and situations 
imagined by oneself. Isabel Sleaford debarred from dreaming of 
Edith Dombeyewould have simply dreamed of Isabel Sleaford in 
Edith’s situations. Suppose that the novels do produce the expee- 
tation of ideal heroes who never arrive, they also enlarge the 
standard of what a hero ought to be, confer the experience which 
the events of life give to the majority of men. John Halifax is 
absurd, and to male thinking imbecile, but John Halifax is not a 
bad standard by which to test the difference between Robert Smith 
the wine merchant's heir next door, and James Robinson th« 
mellifluous curate who preaches in the neighbouring church. So 
with the argument as toluxury. <A girl may learn from sony 
novels to dream of saloons and gilding, gardens and bright decora- 
tion, careful tendance and wishes gratified ‘with the bloom 
on,” till she despises the brown, slightly stuffy, very nearly 
worn-out home rooms,—but the effect of her scorn will 
not be merely dissatisfaction. It will also be an_ effort 
to improve the surrounding stuffiness, to add what of bright- 
ness, and colour, and life is humanly possible to the prosaic 
originals. The taste is not perhaps elevated by such books, parti- 
cularly in the matter of upholstery, but the experience is widened, 
and the mind had better be cognizant of two bad models than of 
absolutely none at all. As to the religious excitement, English 
girls are pretty sure to get that whether they read novels or not 
and an exaggerated external ideal is a good deal better than the 
one evolved by the introversion of thought which is the habitual 
substitute for light reading. Reading of impossible asceticism, 
such, for example, as is described in a recent novel in which the 
hero commits an injustice every hour rather than break a promise 
given under moral compulsion, at least forces the mind to consider 








years, and her judgment will become as distorted as if she had | what asceticism means, to realize it in action , and not simply admire 


passed the time in reading the wildest romances. 


She will not, it | or despise it as an abstract virtue or failing. 


The figures in the 


is true, imagine heroes with yellow whiskers and wild words of | novel are, it is true, unreal, but they are not more unreal than the 
worship, but she will invest historic personages with charms they | figures of flesh and blood which the girl thinks she understands. 
never possessed, grow enamoured of the great deels occasionally | The glimpse given by the novelist of these heroes’ inner minds is at 


performed, and consider no man worth anything but those who 
resemble the exceptional and over-coloured personages upon whom 
her mind has dwelt. 
as for Charles Lovelace. 


| 


| 


least as accurate as the glimpse gained at a party or during a short 


period of courtship. John Halifax is not more unlike the reality 


It is as ill to long for Sir Philip Sidney} than the John Smith whom Jean thinks she sees is unlike it, and 
Miss Yonge in one of her books, we! both together are much nearer nature than cither would be apart 


think the ‘* Heir of Redclyffe,” puts this effect very well when she | Novel-reading in short, if not too exclusive, is a kind of experience, 


makes her heroine sympathise strongly with a wild rage into 
which the hero puts himself because Charles I. is attacked. 


There | worth a woman’s having. 


and the only real question to be argued is whether experience is 
That is too large a subject for the fag 


are hundreds of girls in England who feel criticism on Charles | end of an article, but we think sensible mothers, aware that it 
Stuart as they feel criticism on their brothers, who believe that | cannot be wholly avoided, will hesitate ere they prefer the ideals 
feeble, intriguing, Italianesque grandson of Rizzio to be a Paladin | every girl creates for herself to the ideals her mind may accret¢ 


anda martyr, They may justas well worship John Halifax as their 
ideal Charles Rex. Exclusive reading of history is in England at least 


infrequent, but exclusive reading of theology is not, and its effect is | 


atleast as bad as that of the novels. There is nothing more pitiable 
in the world than the condition of an English girl nourished on the 
pabulum provided in some households—on religious biographies, 
and tracts about the impulses, needs, and temptations of the soul, 
unable to move for fear of committing some sin, with a conscience 
debauched by confusion between things indifferent and things sin- 
ful, with a finger perpetually placed on her religious pulse. A 
Woman may as well neglect all her duties while waiting for the 
hero with yellow whiskers as neglect them while waiting for the 
emotion which she believes will accompany conversion, had far 
better become discontented through hunger for the novelist’s life 
than despairing because convinced she can never be forgiven by | 
Heaven. The diseased conscience isas unhealthy as the diseased | 
imagination, and produces much worse results; the Exstatica is | 
rather less admirable than the Isabel Sleaford. Many people can 
recall the result of a similar devotion to music, a conviction that all 
real life was insipid compared with the ideal life evoked by the 
glorious combination of sounds. ‘The mischief is not the kind of 
reading but the exclusive devotion to one kind, no matter what its 
object or its active machinery. Poor Mr. Weaver in running 
down Burns and Shakespeare thinks he is simply doing his duty. 
He is ignorant of the great fact, true of mental as of bodily phy- 
siology, that the constant eating of one dish, however wholesome or 
however simple of itself, produces disease, that the contempt which 
he thinks so self-denying and so grand is merely a symptom of 
mental indigestion. If he looks at the sun only for ten minutes 


| 
| 
| 


out of many books. 


THE HAMILTON-DOUGLASES. 
fPVMIE lad of nineteen who is now Duke of Hamilton, Premier 
[ Noble of Scotland, Duke in Great Britain, Duke in France, 
Prince in Germany, and inheritor of other titles which would 
occupy twenty lines of this paper, represents two great historical 
houses. [leis heir male of the House of Douglas, the most historic 
of all Scotch families, the House celubrated at an interval of cen- 
turies in ‘* Chevy Chase ” and in the “ Lady of the Lake,” and heir 
general of the House of Hamilton, which in the reign of Mary of 
Guise was recognized by Parliament as standing next in succession 
to the Queen. A descent of this kind needs little aid from the 
peerage-makers, and the family historian relies on the genealogy 
which he can prove without calling on his imagination for an origin 
better suited to the career of the race. The Douglases sprang 
neither from the rocks, nor from the sea foam, nor from a ruffian 


' who happened to be present in a great battle and aided in a great 


spoliation. It is established by evidence which would convince a 


Committee of Privilege or Dr. Lushington that the founder of the 


race wasone Theobald, a Fleming, of obscure orunknown antecedents, 
who just as the Plantagenets ascended the English throne turned 


up in Kelso, received for services unrecorded a grant of land from 


Arnold, Abbot of Kelso, and finding that the stream at the bottom 
of the strath was called Du-glas—the Black Water—said stream 
rising among peat bogs—used that for his designation. Theobald 
of the Du-glas, owner of Du-glas Dale, is the ancestor of the Earls 
of Angus and Morton, Dukes of Douglas, and all other titles borne 
by this House which stud Scotch history like the hard bosses on a 
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shield. The Hamiltons, again, are the children of Gilbert de 
Hameldun, a personage with some courage, much energy, and no 
eish, whose son Sir Walter, an English adventurer, became 
acquainted with the Earl of Carrick, followed him as Robert 
Bruce the Pretender, and was invested by him as King Robert of 
Scotland with Machane in Clydesdale, the Barony of Kinnineil in 
the Sheriffdom of Edinburgh, and the Barony of Cadyow, now 
Hamilton, in the Sheriffdom of Lanark. Any earlier or other 
origin of these families may be dismissed as either flattery or 
romance. 
Tue House or Dovctas. 

We will first give some general account of the history of the 
House of Douglas, to which the present Hamilton-Douglases more 
strictly belong, though their landed possessions are derived from the 
Hamiltons, and this order will be found historically more con- 
venient. ‘I'heobald the Fleming, as we have said, obtained lands 
‘on Dunelglas from Pollenel to Duglas Water.” His son William 
formally assumed the name of ‘* DuGas,” and appears as a witness 
to several deeds between 1170 and 1190,—one of them executed by 
another Fleming settled in Clydesdale. His second son, Bryce, 
became Bishop of Moray in 1203, and after providing for his four 
younger brothers, who followed him into Moray, died in 1222. The 
eldest brother, Archenbald, succeeded to the paternal estate of 
Duglas, greatly increased his property by marriage with Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Sir John de Crawford, of Crawford, and died 
before the 18th July, 1240. His second son, Andrew, is the 
ancestor of the Earls of Morton. William, elder brother of Andrew 
de Douglas, was one of the party of King Henry III. in Scotland 
in 1255; andin 1259 contracted his eldest son Hugh to Marjory, 
sister of Hugh, Lord Abernethy, who agreed to give with the bride 
twenty carucates of land in the town of Glencorse, William de 
Douglas granting to his daughter-in-law a like portion in the fee of 
Douglas, and making over to his son the lands of Glaspen, Hart- 
wood, Kennox, Carnacoup, &c. William de Douglas was knighted, 
and is mentioned with other Scottish knights as assuming the 
Cross and sailing for Palestine; but on the 3rd February, 1270, 
he obtained, “in consideration of his counsel, aid, and patronage,” from 
Henry, Abbot of Kelso, the Abbot’s lands of Pollenel, the boundary 
of the original grant in Douglasdale. He is said to have died in 
1276, and his eldest son Hugh (who contributed to the defeat of 
the Danes at Largs in 1263) was also dead, without issue, before 
1288, and was succeeded by his brother William—called the 
** Hardy ” or ‘* Longleg "—the first of the family who makes any 
great figure in history. His career, however, though adventurous 
in the extreme, was of a very chequered complexion. He was 
kuighted and was present at the Parliament at Brigham (July 18, 
1290), when the young Queen of Scotland was betrothed to Prince 
Edward. The next year, on the 5th of July, he swore fealty to King 
Edward in the chapel of Thurston. He had seized his mother’s 
dower lands, and she had to appeal to the Courts against him, and 
the Justiciaries of Scotland having decided in her favour and 
awarded her 140 marks as damages, Sir William seized the King’s 
officers who went to the castle of Douglas to execute the sentence. 
For this he was imprisoned in 1293, but we find him three years 
afterwards holding the gastle of Berwick as Governor against King 
Edward, who was besieging it. The town was taken by storm on 
the 30th of March, thirty brave Fleming merchants perishing in 
the defence of one stronghold ; but Sir William Douglas, less reso- 
lute than his ancestor's countrymen, surrendered the castle the 
same day after a short defence, and again took an oath of fealty to 
King Edward. But he joined Sir William Wallace in 1297, took 
several castles, and contributed to the earlier successes of the 
patriots. Hereupon his estates were laid waste with fire and 
sword by the celebrated Robert Bruce, and his wife and children 
carried off, Bruce himself almost immediately afterwards joining 
the insurgents! Henry Percy, however, marching against them 
with an overpowering force, Bruce, Douglas, the Steward of Scot- 
land, aud others made submission to him in July, 1297, and were 
forgiven on certain conditions, which finding themselves unable to 
fulfil Douglas and the Bishop of Glasgow voluntarily surrendered 
themselves to the English. Douglas, however, was present as an 
assenting party at the election of Wallace as Governor of Scotland 
in the following year, but afier Edward's successes was sent to 
England and died in the castle of York in 1302. He was twice 
married, but left children only by his first wife. His second 
he obtained by an act of open violence characteristic of the 
times. She was the widow of a younger son of Ferrers, Earl 
of Derby, and had come into Scotland in 1288 to look after 
her dower lands in that country, when she was seized by William 
Douglas and carried off against her will. Complaint was made to 





King Edward, who sent his precept to the sheriff of Northumbes, 
land to seize all the goods and chattels of Douglas in his bail ; 
but in 1291 in consideration of 100/. fine that King granteg 
Douglas the benefit of the lady’s marriage. By his first man: to 
Sir William Douglas left three sons. The eldest, James i the 
“ Good Lord James ” of Scotch history, and the favourite on 
ion of Robert Bruce, who after that monarch’s death get Out with 
his heart for the Holy Land, but engaging against the g 
in Spain was killed in battle on the 25th August, 1330, He le 
only two natural sons, one of them, Sir William Douglas, « th, 
Knight of Liddesdale,” after performing the most gallant fea 
against the English, and being taken prisoner with King Dayig a 
the battle of Neville’s Cross (October 20, 1346), was released from 
his captivity in 1352 on entering into a bond with King Edway 
ILL, by which he bound himself to England against all others anj 
promised access into Scotland at any time through his 
Returning to Scotland, he was slain while hunting in Ettrick Foret 
in August, 1353, by order of his cousin, Sir William Douglas, in 
revenge for his murder of Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie in 134) 
The other natural son of the ‘Good Lord James,” Archibald 
Douglas, “the Grim,” received the lordship of Galloway, ang 
eventually became third Earl of Douglas, to the exclusion of th, 
grandson of his father’s youngest brother Archibald, 

Hugh, the next brother of the ‘‘ Good Lord James,” who succes) 
him in the family estates, seems to have been incapable in mind 
body, and resigned them formally in May, 1342, to his nephew \Wj. 
liam, son of his younger brother Archibald. This last-named Ardj. 
bald had obtained from King Robert Bruce charters of the lands f 
Rattray, Ormond, and Cairnglass in Buchan, in 1324, of the lang 
of Marbottil and of Kirkanders in the county of Dumfries, whic, 
belonged to Sir John Wake and to Soulis. He supported Robert 
Bruce’s infant heir against the Baliols, invaded England in 1333 
with 3,000 men, and in the same year became Regent of Scotland 
on Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell being taken prisoner by the 
English. After a vain attempt to throw succour into Berwick, be 
sieged by Edward III., Archibald Douglas invaded Northumberland, 
but giving battle imprudently to the English posted on a rising 
ground at Halidon, with a marshy hollow in their front, to the 
west of Berwick, July 19, 1333, he was totally defeated, and being 
himself mortally wounded died almost immediately a prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies. He married a Comyn of Badenoch, niece 
of John Baliol, and was succeeded in his property by his son Willian, 
who as we have seen nine years afterwards became possessed of the 
family estates of his uncle. Educated in France, William Doughs 
returned home in 1346, expelled the English from Douglasdale, and 
conquered Ettrick Forest and 'Teviotdale. He entered in 1332 
on negotiations with Edward IIL. for the release of David IL., and 
the next year assassinated his godfather, the Knight of Liddesdale, 
who was his rival in the leadership of the Douglas family, and was 
suspected by him of having seduced the affections of his wife 
Having succeeded in deluding Edward ILL. by pretended negotia- 
tions for submission until his own preparations were complete, 
Douglas baffled all the efforts of that King by his Parthia 
system of tactics, and Edward returned hastily and in some disonder 
to avoid being starved to death in a country swarming wit 
Douglas guerillas, and swept of all provisions by the orders of the 
crafty Scot, leaving only the memory of his bootless campaign # 
the ‘* Burnt Candlemas.” Douglas was less successful in his nett 
project. Concluding a truce with the English Warden of the Marches 
under the pretext of going on a pilgrimage, he offered his servios 
in France against the Black Prince, and accompanied by s 
numerous body of Scottish knights and gentlemen entered the 
service of King John just in time to share in the disastrous defeat 
of Poictiers on the 19th September, 1356. Douglas was wounded 
and carried off the field by his remaining companions, and aba- 
doning French wars returned to Scotland. He was present inthe 
Parliament at Edinburgh, September 26, 1357, as Lord Dough, 
and was one of the eight great lords who were to be hostages 
the release of King David. By a charter of David II. (4th Fe- 
ruary, 1357) he was created Earl of Douglas, and in the ser 
treaty between Edward III. and King David in 1363 was 
stipulation for the restoration of the Earl of Douglas te 
estates in England to which his father or uncle had 4 right, 
or a proper equivalent for them. King David heaped honows 
on the Earl. He gave him the lands of Strathurd, Log), 
Strabran, and the forest of Brenan in Perthshire; the office 
of Sheriff of Lanark ; and the lands of Balmorth in Fife, - 
January, 1369. On the death of King David in February, 1371, 
Douglas at first hesitated to acknowledge the succession of the 
Steward of Scotland, but became reconciled to it on thie eonditwa 
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narch’s daughter being given in marriage to his son. 
He had charters under the new reign from Robert II. of the 
é of Cabrach in Banffshire (9th January, 1374), and of the 
lands of Tabycultry on the resignation of Thomas Earl of Marr, 
god entered into an obligation (26th April, 1373) to resign his 
privilege of a port at North Berwick granted him by Robert II., if 
the same should be found detrimental to the King, or to the com- 
munity in general, or to the borough ia particular. In 1378 he 
defeated Musgrave, the English Governor of Berwick, and in 1380 
entered England, ‘+ lifted” from the forest of Inglewood 40,090 
domestic animals, burnt Penrith, and returned home safely. In 


of the new mo 


138¢he reduced Teviotdale, over which the English had kept some | 


hold ever since the battle when King David was iaken prisoner, 
and in the same year this distinguished soldier, the third founder 
we might call him of the fortunes of the Douglases, died and was 
buried at Melrose. 

flis two marriages addel to the honours of his family. His 
frst wife was the Lady Margaret Marr, daughter of David, 
twelfth Earl, and sister and heiress of Thomas, thirteenth 
Earl of Marr,—and in her right he was Earl of Marr. By 
this lady, who was divorced from him, he had a son James, who 
saceeeded as second Earl of Douglas and Marr,—and a daughter, 
Lady Isabel, who eventually succeeded her brother in the Earldom 
of Marr, and resignel the LKarldom in 1404 in favour of 
her second husband, Alexander Stewart, natural son of Alexander, 
Earl of Buchin. ‘The second wife of William, first Karl of 
Douglas, was the Lady Margaret Stewart, Countess of Angus. By 
her he had ason, George, Earl of Angus, who was about thirty years 
younger than his half-brother James. The latter had in May, 1380, 
a Royal grant of 200 marks sterling annually out of the great 
customs and King’s rents of Haddington, till he or his heirs should 


be by the King or his heirs hereditarily infeft in 200 marks of | 


land in a competent place. The year of his succession to his 
father as Earl of Douglas and Marr he received 7,500 livres 
Tournois as his share of the subsidy distributed by Jean de Vienne, 
Admiral of France, among the Scotch nobles. He is said to have 
been the inveterate enemy of the English, and his contests with 
Harry Hotspur are well known in history and song. His career 
terminated at Otterburn, August 19, 1588, when “a dead man won 
a field.”* 

“ Raise again my banner !” exclaimed the dying Earl of Douglas, 
“and shout ‘Douglas!’ but tell neither friend nor foe how it 
fares with me, for my enemies would exult and my friends be dis- 
consolate ;” or, as the ballad improves the speech,— 

“ Fight on, my merry men, all ; 
For why—my life is at an end, 
Lord Percy sees my fall.” 

The Scotsreached homevictorious with theirdistinguished prisoners 
Heary Percy and his brother Ralph, but with trailing arms and de- 
jected faces around the body of their brave leader, who was borne in 
themidst of their ranks. By his marriage with Robert II.’s daughter 
Earl James left no children, but he had two natural sons, one of 
whom, William Douglas, is the ancestor of the House of QUEENS- 
BERRY. On the death of Earl James without legitimate male issue, 
the Earldom of Douglas devolved, as we have said, on Archibald 
Douglas, Lord of Galloway, natural son of the “Good Lord James,” 
in virtue of a special entail executed before the birth of George, 
the Earl's half-brother. ‘The Douglases therefore split into 
two branches—the Earls of Douglas and the Earls of Angus. 
Of the former line (although not direct ancestors of the present 
family of Hamilton-Douglas) we must give some brief account, 
as their history includes the most brilliant epoch of the Douglases. 
Archibald, “the Grim,” who thus became third Earl of 
Douglas, received from David II. (13th September, 1368) the 
princely grant of the Lordship of Galloway (i. e, Wigtonshire and 
Kirkeudbright), with all the Royal lands between the water of Creth 
(Cree) and the water of Nyth (i.e, the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright), and on the Sth of February, 1372, ‘Thomas Fleming, Earl 
of Wigton, was obliged to dispose of the county of Wigton also to 
Archibald Douglas, retaining, however, the title of Earl of Wigton. 


Archibald Douglas accompanied his relative William, first Earl of 


Douglas, to France, and was with him at Poictiers, and in most of 
his subsequent exploits against the English ; and Froissart immor- 
talizes him as « Archbishop Douglas, a worthy knight, and much 
dreaded by his enemies.” He married Joan, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Moray, J ord of Bornwe tt, and with her obtained that 





* “ But I hac dreain'd a dreary dream 
Ayont the isle o° Skye; 
I saw a dead man win a fiell, 
An' I wis that man was 1.” 


barony, and assumed the three stars, the cognizance of the Morays, 
jinto his arms. Ile succeeded in marrying his daughter by this 
alliance, the Lady Marjory, in February, 1400, to Prince David, 
the young, gallant, but reckless and dissipated Duke of Rothsay, 
the heir to the throne of Scotland. The umbrage given to Dunbar, 
Earl of March, whose daughter was postponed to that of Douglas, 
led to his renunciation of his fealty to King Robert IIL. 
and his junction with the new English King, Henry IV., 
and the Pereys in attempts to reduce Scotland to vassalage, 
while Douglas seized his stronghold, Dunbur Castle, and aided 
the Duke of Rothsay in defending Edinburgh Castle against King 
Henry, when the latter conducted the last (and unsuceessful) per- 
| sonal expedition of a King of England into Scotland. As long as 
' Douglas and Trail Bishop of St. Andrew's lived and remained at 
the Queen of Scotland's side as her a:lvisers, their united influence 
kept Rothsay within bounds and checked the ambitious designs of 
the Duke of Albany, but their death nearly about the same time, 
| in 1401 paved the way for the ruin of Rothsay and the usurpation 
} of Albany. It was now said commonly through the land, says 
the chronicler Fordun, that the glory and the honesty of Scot- 
|land were buried with those three noble persons. The Earl of 
Douglas was succeeded by his eldest son, also Archibald, fourth 
| Earl, married to the Prineess Margaret, eldest daughter of Robert 
| IIL., and one of the bravest knights and most unlucky com- 
manders in history. He it is who is immortalize1 by Shakespeare 
in his ** Henry 1V.”  Incensed at the neglect of his sister by 
| Rothsay he took part against that Prince, and a remission under 
| the Great Seal was granted to him along with Albany after the 
death of the Prince as fullas if they had actually murdered the heir- 
apparent, whose death was said to have been occasioned by Divine 
Providence, and not otherwise. After some success against Percy in 
an invasion of Scotland during his father’s lifetime, the fourth 
| Earl of Douglas suffered a disastrous defeat from Hotspur at the 
| battle of Homildon, September 14, 1402 (four years after the 
pardon for the Prince's death), and was taken prisoner. Released 
by the Percies the next year, when they rebelled against King 
Henry, he shared in their defeat at the battle of Shrewsbury, and 
after having felled King Henry to the ground during the fight 
was again taken prisoner. In 1407 he was allowed to return to 
Scotland on ransom. On the resignation of the lordship of 
Annandale by the Dunbars in 1409, he had a grant of it to 
him and his heirs male, in default to the Earl of March and his 
heirs male. After several enterprises in Flanders and England, 
Henry V. in 1421 managed to enlist him in his service in France 
with 200 horse and the same number of infantry fora yearly sum of 
2001, but on the death of Henry the next year the Dauphin Charles 
persuaded him, through the Earl of Buchan, to exchange the 
English service for that of France. He had asa reward on the 
19th of April, 1424, a gift to him and the heirs male of his body of 
the Duchy of Touraine, with the appointment of Lieutenant- 
General of the Frenchforees. Buton the 17thof August following 
his ill-luck returned—this time fatally—and he fell with most of 
‘the Scotch auxiliaries at the battle of Verneuil in Normandy. 
His son Archibald, fiith Earl of Douglas and second Duke of 
' Touraine, had in his father's lifetime the title of Earl of Wigton. 
| He had enlisted with the Earl of Buchan on the French side, and 
obtained the county of Longueville while his father still adhered 
| to the English, but was fortunately absent in Scotland from indis- 
| position in the fatal year 1424. Ile was one of those employed 
| to negotiate the release of King James I, and returned with him to 
Scotland the same year. He was accused along with the Duke of 
Albany in 1425, but afterwards sat as one of his jury. He suffered 
a short imprisonment afterwards on suspicion of underhand dealings 
with England, but on the death of King James was elected on the 
Council of Regency, and in 1438 was Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. He died of a fever the next year. lis second wife, by 
whom alone he had issue, was Lady Euphemia Graham, grand- 
daughter of David, Earl of Strathern, son of Robert If. This lady 
married subsequently James, first Lord Hamilton, the first link 
between two families that were afterwards to become amalgamated. 
William, Earl Douglas, eldest son by her, succeeded as sixth Earl 
and third Duke of ‘ouraine. The power of the Douglases was now 
enormous, the heirs of the Flemish adventurer completely outshining 
their kings. Besides Galloway, Annandale, and other extensive 
territories in Scotland, they had the Duchy of ‘Touraine and county 
of Longueville in France—which together yielded as large a revenue 
‘as that of the Kings of Scotland—and the jealousy between the 
| Stewards and the Douglases, which had never quite ccased from the 
time when the former ascended the throne of Scotland, now came 








to a crisis, 
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THE LENITY OF AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. 
[From our SpecIAL CorRESPONDENT.] 
New York, October 8, 1864. 
Untit this morning the week had passed without military news 
from any quarter,—a whole week, and with military affairs in 
their present condition that is to us a weary while. Men began to 
be anxious, and during the last three days the Bears of the Stock 
Exchange have been able to raise the price of gold from 190 to 
200. The sensitiveness which causes this apparent want of steadi- 


ness is a part of the price which we pay for our freedom from what | 


we regard as political and social dead weight. The official news 
which has come this morning is of little importance, but it will 
relieve suspense and reassure the public. Sherman's commuuica- 
tions are safe, and you may be pretty sure that they will remain 
so. Hood and Forrest have only burned their fingers badly by at- 
tempting to meddle with them. As to Grant’s present movement, 
which is yet doing well, I only know that it is his intention to 
proceed with the greatest caution, to take no great risks, but to 
make all sure as he gets on, and to watch in his faithful 
keen-eyed way. This is not my mere opinion. A part of the war 


in the onmibuses, nobody grumbled in the papers. Ay the prj 

cipal New York omnibus proprietors have united themsdlrat a 
Consolidated Omnibus Company, and it was this company that tne 
this step. But therewas no outcry against monopoly. People mere) 

as with one consent, kept out of the omnibuses; they walked. 
or, where it was possible, they used the street cars, which did Dot 
advance their prices. After ten days’ or a fortnight’s experiene 
of emptiness the consolidated men went back to their olq rina 
ond were full again. But some advance was NeCESSArY ; 80, a fow 
weeks ago, they put up little placards in the omnibuses stating the 
increase in the price of outs, hay, iron, and wages, and announcing 
| that in consequence of this the fare would be 8 cents, | 
no half fare for children. ‘The public saw that this was 
reasonable, and the omnibuses were just as full as ever, Not long 
ago I was present at a meeting for the organization of ap inmpor. 
tant public institution, somewhat national in its character, The 
meeting was composed of persons of the highest respectability 
but that they did not represent the culture of the city you may 
infer from the fact that the chairman was not quite clear that fe 
In the course of the 


considering a motion was not carrying it. 





news of the week is a very noteworthy speech delivered by Mr. | evening the proposed measures were advocated by various gentle. 
Davis at Macon, Georgia, on the 23rd of September. Comment | men in a simple but very clear and effective way. But a certain 
upon it is not my function; but I may properly point out that | political general rose and made a speech after the fashion of Mp, 
with the highest authority it sustains the assertions made in these | Chauncey Schaffer and his ‘dignity and sovereignty of the 





letters as well as elsewhere, that the so-called Confederate military 
power is crumbling to pieces, and not very slowly. 


that “two-thirds” of his troops are absent, “ some sick and some | 


absent, but most of them absent without leave.” Myr. Davis in his 
despair over-rates his losses by desertion. ‘They are probably not 
quite one-third of his nominal forces. But perhaps he reckons 
another third which we hold as prisoners. He threatens to drive 
Sherman from Atlanta, and has sent Beauregard to do it. So he 
threatened to drive Grant from Chattanooga, and sent Longstreet 
to do that. But threatened men live long. ‘The Richmond papers, 
which were suspended in panic last week, now call for troops 
‘‘instantly,” ‘* without delay from anywhere.” We wait to see if 
they will come for this frenzied calling. General Grant will not 
probably wait for their arrival. 

I have directed attention to many points upon which we of 
English blood are alike on both sides of the water. What is said 
upon “ American Forensic Oratory ” in the Spectator of September 


17 gives me an opportunity to bring up one point in which there | 


seems to be unlikeness. I pass by the merits of the case in question 
(the conduct of the court and the bar in Muller's examination here), 
only remarking that Mr. Chauncey Schaffer, being an exceptional 
man, notorious among our bar and the public as a ‘‘ blower,” is as 


usual selected by a British critic as the typical representative of | 


the “ American ” style of his class, and reprobated by the column ; 


while the court* and the other counsel, both for and against | 


Muller, as their conduct and style of talking represent the usual 


proceedings at bar here, are brushed aside with an approving very | 


” 


creditable indeed, and “ as dignified, as sober, and as business-like 
as that which prevails in British courts; in short, quite English 
and not “ American.” But the point which L[ proposed to 


notice is your remark that ‘ probably no single publication | 
(here) will ridicule the tone of Mr. Schaffer's eloquence as_ it | 


deserves.” Now that is exactly what we don’t do here, or do 
very rarely, and only upon extremest provocation. We shrink 
from infliction of personal pain. ‘There is here less of what Mr. 
Ruskin calls * the criticism that breaks hearts,” and which he says 
people like best, than there is in Europe. We withhold praise ; 
but we do not inflict censure, or inflict it only upon great 
occasions. ‘This is shown in many ways. I have heard managers 
of New York and Boston theatres, who are or until of late were 
London men, complain that their audiences had no way of ex- 
pressing disapprobation except the very ruinous one of staying 
away from the theatre. 
London there will be a party for a play or a party against it if it 
is not a complete success, and one will applaud and the other will 
hiss, or people will come and hiss down a play; and then you've 
at least a chance for a part of your expenses in getting itup. But 

here you produce a play ; it’s received in silence for one or two 

nights, and after that—empty benches. Another play; the 

same thing. What inducement is there to run the risk 

of getting up a new play?” The same trait has been recently 

exhibited in regard to the raising of omnibus fare. About 

three months ago all the lines raised their fare from 6 ceuts to 
10 cents. ‘The advance, although only 66 per cent., was at once 
and on all hands pronounced extortionate. But nobody grumbled | 


* (Our correspondent forgets that “the Court” especially complimented the 
ability of the defence, including Mr. Chauncey Schatffer’s.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





Mr. Davis says | 


* Why,” said one of them to me, “in | 


Empire State, and ‘ Excelsior’ is her proud title still,”"—which style 
is called in our slang of the day * spread-eagleism.” When hy 
sat down there was alittle applause. After the meeting a commit. 
; tee remained, and about half who had been present remained also, 
|to appoint ina chatty way a large executive Board. Many nameg 
| had been put down, when some one said, ‘* I suppose General — 
will of course expect to be upon this Board.’ But two or three imme. 
diately replied that a man who could make aspeech like that (it was 
mildin comparison with that which the Spec(aéor criticized asanexan- 
ple of American forensic oratory) was plainly not aman to be placed 
There was a general murmur of assent, and the 


linsuch a position. 
| general was dropped as a matter of course upon his speech alone, 
That’s the way we treat such folk here out of politics. We neither 
ridicule nor condemn them; we just quietly drop them. ‘This trait 
| of conduct, which is indicative of a good nature that may dege. 
| nerate into weakness, is partly an exponent of that reserve in the 
Yankee character which I have heretofore remarked upon,—a cer- 
| tain self-respect which restrains manifestations of individual feeling 
L have heard of managers complain of this too; 
Her houses 


| and of excitement. 
and Mrs. Kean once deplored it bitterly in my hearing. 
were thronged night after night, and people were delighted ; but it 
was only at the two or three most stirring points of the play 


that they were carried beyond their reserve into noisy demonstra. 
tions of their pleasure, ‘They sat and enjoyelin silence. This was the 
complaint of the most popular actress who has ever visited ws. 
| Che truth is that we Yankees, instead of being the most excitable 
| and extravagant of people, which you continually speak of us # 
being, are possibly of all people the lest excitable, certuialy 
‘of all people except the Dutch, the least inclined to the extrava- 
gant exhibition of excitement. I have seen a great ship launched 
and slide superbly off into the water, with thousands upon thousands 
looking on, some of whom had come from far to see the sight, and 
I have been recently one of a crowd 


/ not heard one cheer go up. 
of hundreds upon a large steamer to whom, as we approached the 
| pier, news of a great victory was shouted by those on shore ; and be. 
yonda bright glancing of the eye, anda deep stern hum of approbe- 
tion, there was not a sign of excitement. ‘There are times, however, 
when we do let loose ; aud then we do it with a vengeance. Any 
European who has seen or read a faithful account of a Democratic 
mass-meeting in New York may well say that the doings upo 
such occasions do not support what I have just said, But how 
| should they? For at Democratic mass-meetings in New York 
seven-tenths of those present are Irishmen, and the remainder 
including the speakers, have studiously or insensibly fitted them- 
Never forget that it is not to New 


selves for such companionship. 


York, the city, to its press, or its political meetings, or to Its public 


| doings generally (except those from which its politicians are 


| cluded), that you should look when you would rightly jadge the 
tone and temper of “ Americans.” Yet even New York is, with 
determined perversity, to say the least, continually misrepresented 
to you in this respect by your own writers. For instance, the 
correspondent of the London Times, in his letter dated Sep 
tember 6, that ‘“* New York has been as gay 4% 4 
carnival since the news fof the Atlanta, has 
arrived.” It would have been dillicult to make an assertion 
more at variance with the fact. I saw the city thoroughly 
at that time ; and, save for the display of a score or so more flags 
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than usurl, there was nothing, absolutely nothing, either in the 

2 or the place which differed from their ordinary business- 
like “go ahead ” aspect. I have seen again and again this carnival 
comparison, or others like it, used by British writers in reference 
fo us, evidently with the loose and perhaps not Teally ill-natured 
of writing something striking about the Yankees—with the 
result, however, of producing an opinion abroad that we are a 
singularly extravagant, excitable, and demonstrative people, than 
which no notion of us could be more incorrect. [I can remember 
New York for more than twenty years, and I go much about it 
daily, and never did I see anything like carnival conduct. On 

t occasions there are great throngs, but they are always rather 
sober than joyous in their bearing. A carnival! Why, we 
can't get up a procession or open a great exhibition in a 
style that would not make a Frenchman or an Italian smile 
with pity, and think it like a shabby funeral; for we take 
our public pleasures “ 1 jult tristement,” as our forefathers did 400 
years ago. But though not excitable, we are sensitive and 
anxious, as the experience of the past week, to which I have above 
referred, shows. 
apprehensive, more “troubled with thick coming fancies’ than 
we should have been if we had remained in the old home. This is 
largely due to the wide diffusion of intelligence and education 
among us, as Well as to the fact in great emergencies every man 
here feels a direct interest in, and a responsibility for, public 
To create in men 


Our circumstances make us as a people more 


affairs. A people elevated is a people sobere 1. 
the needs of an advanced civilization, without the stability given 
by fixed social sfaévs and large accumulated wealth, is to make 
them eager, and anxious, and sensitive about their affairs, public 
as well as private. And so we ‘* Americans” live our stirring and 
uneertain life, with confidence disturbed and apprehension 
quickened by brooding upon those noble cares that are born of 
knowledge. A YANKEE. 


“COPPERHEAD” MANNERS AND CREDULITY 
To tue Eprror or tne “ Specraror.” 
I ramsk your zeal in behalf of Lincoln and the Yankees super- 
serviceable. [or your sake I fear that Seward and Weed will con- 
cur with me, and cut short your allowance of “ greenbacks.” — It 
is all very well to insert the audacious lies of your “ Yankee” 
special correspondent, and in your leaders to picture the vulgar 
clown Lincoln as a statesman, while you describe Colonel Davis as 
asortof demon in human shape. But when you go so far in 
your anxiety to earn the gratitude of the Yankee greenback manu- 
facturers as to puff every Yankee book, from those of J. R. 
Lowell to that which I find eulogized in the enclosed paragraph, 
and when, not satisliel with warranting the payment of the 
Lincoln debt, you also endorse the solvency of Yankee * wild cat” 
railway speculators, you may rely on it you are, to use a New York 
phrase, “ running the machine into the ground,” and doing works of 
supererogation for which your Yankee employers will not thank you 
orpay you. You are, in fact, “ piling on the agony too steep,” you 
are over-doing your advocacy of a cause which, as an intelligent 
man, you must know to be the basest to the furtherance of which 
a literary hack can prostitute his pen. ‘There is some excuse to be 
made for born Yankees who help the Lincoln imposture to pro- 
long its brief existence ; they are brought up in Massachusetts 
“common schools,” and learn no higher code of morals; but an 
Englishman like you sins against his own conscience, as well as 
against public decency, when he tries to postpone the uprising of the 
Northern people against the scurvy despotism which oppresses and 
misrepresents them.—Yours in haste, 
A New Yorker (a “ Copperhead” if you will). 


BOOKS. 
coulis 
ANSTER’S TRANSLATION OF FAUS 
PART.* 

Dr. ANsTER has published a good translation. Whatever be the 
deviations from the original, his constant study has been to give 
the reader a lively impression of its spirit, and those who may 
care for translations of national and hence peculiarly foreign 
Works like Fuust will be repaid for their perusal of this, We 
doubt, however, whether anything so fanciful as the second part 
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| though barely reconcileable with such an apparatus of comment 
| and introduction as Dr. Anster has added. 
| The scheme of Faust possessed Goethe during a great part of 
| his life. He had read much in his youth of the sixteenth-century 
writers both German and foreign, and the curious legend, un- 
promising cnough to inferior genius, appealed so strongly to his 
immense capacity as to engender in him the conception of the 
master-piece of the age. The temptation and fall of man had been 
treated, as by Milton and Bunyan, from the moral side, but to 
him the temptation and fall of reason, its attitude in front of 
nature, its achievements and failure, its flow and its ebb, were 
more interesting still. 

Temptat‘on of sense became the more attractive and dangerous 
when its controlling principle had lost sway, the more natural 





also because it ever re-asserts its power on the collapse of an 
| overgoaded intellect. It was a theme which drew upon his eare- 
fully stored learning, and has exhibited it for ever in lines of mar- 

yellous clearness and brillianey. The dialogue between tho 
freshman and Mephistophiles gives terse judgments upon every 
faculty of academic learning,—judgments similar to those of 
Erasmus in the “ Praise of Folly,” aud possibly suggested by them, 
but couched in short verse easily remembered, and enforced as 
| no one ever yet enforced them. ‘The story of Faust’s temptation 
} and Margaret’s ruin is too well known to require further remark. 
It is always popular, never really dramuic. Though containing 
very fine dramatic scenes, such as Auerbach’s cellar and the sere- 
| nade, it was impossible that a piece based upon motive more than 
action could be dramatic as a whole. It was rendered still less 
so by the witch scenes and the Walpurgis Night, which have 
lite hold upon the drift of the piece. No wonder that Goethe, 
who himself truly characterized his work as a * grand frag- 
ment,” found the public more excited than contented with it, 
and always hankering after a conclusion. 

He justly trusted much to his genius, yet here he trusted it 
too far. A tragedy, as second part of Iaust, was the result of 
some years’ labour and reflection, but notwithstanding his style, 
his poetry, and the vast experience of which he has to unburthen 
himself, we are very weary of the hero before he takes his de- 
parture. Long before he joins the herd of middle-aged saints 
we are content enough to hear and see no more of him. Any com- 
position less dramatic than this tragedy hus never been seen. The 
present third act, the “ Helena,” was originally written as an 
allegorical interlude, termed by the author a classically roman- 
phantasmagoria. Faust finds Helen,—their offspring is 
Euphorion. Reason blending with beauty evolves poetry. 1t 
is mere allegory. But when Euphorion is identified, according 
to Goethe's own words, with a particular poet, Lord Byron, 
the allegory is gone. ‘That reason and beauty uniting produce 
Byron is empty compliment. Next in order was written the 
fifth act, detailing the catastrophe after the opera ‘ Don 
Giovanni” or the “Festin de Pierre” with some variations. 
The two first followed, and lastly the fourth, which has enough 
to do in connecting the fifth with the rest. Story there is none. 
Faust wanders, finds himself in the middle ages, in the ancient 
world, in many different places,—ambition has succeeded to the 
dominion of sense, he is tempted, and falls. The end would be 
as intelligible if the first three acts were omitted. We give Dr. 
Anster’s introduction to the characters in his own words :— 

“Tn the second (part) the figures brought apon the stage cannot be 
so described [that is, as individuals]. What we meet here is not so 
much personality as an artistic mask of personality (2), and the language 
of the dialogue is not always intelligible till you remember that the 
masked figure, in which the eye looks upon what would seem a single 
individual, embodies some aggregate of notions, perhaps for the first 
time combined by the poet.” (p. xv.) 

We do not understand what Dr. Anster means by this “mask 
of personality,” which, looking to the origin’of the word persona, 
might almost be called the mask of a mask, but the above expla- 
nation is pure condemnation of the piece asa play. A well- 
known critic says of Shakespeare that he tried all styles but that 
of simplicity (see “ Arnold's Poems,” preface), nevertheless his 
characters are distinct, his stories self-contained and complete. 
On the contrary, with all the grace and ease of Goethe's style he 
has herein exhibited scenic variety without motive, plot without 
construction, mixture without distinctness, character without 
reality. A cloudy medley alive with flashes of his wonderful 
imagination, exciting yet wearying the mind,—this, alas! is the 
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can ever be favourite reading with the English, devoted as they 
are to daily events, and, unless we mistake, it scarcely maintains 
its former popularity even in Germany. Yet a firm faith in the 
perfections of an original makes much in favour of the translator, 





* Faustus: the Second Part. F : ; ’ ‘ 
: the Secon . Fron the German of Goethe. By Join Anster, LL. D. 
London; Lonzman:. 134, : 








end of Faust. It was not inapt to entitle it by the old name 
“ Mystery,” applied to the religious plays of the middle ages, yet 
it is perhaps no further from the type of the ancient satiric 
drama. Faust’s wanderings resemble William Meister’s; both in- 
adequately sustain Goethe's infinite knowledge of men. ‘They are 
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dissolving views, characters appearing and disappearing only to [Z£nter BaccaLauREvs. ] ide 
render palpable the background on which they are thrown, and eas onsen, Fp odd to-day the changes tut 
the unfathomable darkness around and behind it. Seem as Sock may memory Tenges. : a 

p i . ‘ ‘ ot ‘ ” tle . : 
Faust deviates from the drama as the ‘ Divine Comedy devi When the gray-beard old deceivers int 
ates from the epic, yet both are encyclopedias, the judgments of Classed me with their true believers — nn 
one age upon all preceding, and as such each embodies an cra. One who all their figments hollow vis 
Dante's is the more earnest, Goethe’s the larger judgment :— As the bread of life would swallow. yel 
Lying rascals, dry and crusty, f 
‘Tell arts they have no soundnesse, Primed from their old parchments musty, wh 
But vary by esteeming ; What they taught, and disbelieved it, mu 
Tell schools they want profoundnesse, Rut as handed down received it— mn 
And stand too much on seeming. What they taught with no misgiving, ai 
To our thinking an incomparably finer conclusion to the first Robbed themselves and me of living. of 
part of Faust already existed in “Macbeth.” The witches’ If, old Sir, your nel head in Lethe’s pool o 
eid neonheer we baw th n fulfilment, the concurring Hath not been soaked, you may with those slant syss 
doubtful prophecy preparing its ow ’ : The scholar of an old day recognize ; col 
impulse of Lady Macbeth, at once tempted aud tempting, hurry- But now remember I am out of school, “s 
ing the action, supply most grandly an impersonal parallel in the _ = of omgpsairg rods and —— a 
ied acti : : iles. T = ou, Sir, are just the same as long ago; . 
world 8 we rages asp of ee oe —, * I am not what I was, I'd have you know. hel 
! oT et an ¢ ‘ r opportuni vis ; 
4 = - beac a as oe ee : ys ° [Meruistopuites. ]—I am so glad my bell hath hither brought you~ hei 
plunge into destruction, afford a moral counterpart in action to Even when a hoy no common boy I thought you; © ha 
the fall of Goethe’s theorist. Macbeth is the practical Faust :— The grub and chrysalis denote ; dic 
“The first crime past, compels us on to more, The future buttertly’s gay coat. na 
And guilt grows fate, which was but choice before.” “ ” sf hy, Leia ° lit 
itis. a , = ‘ P [BaccaLaurevs. |—Old gentleman, we are in the old place; 
he light colloquial verse of the original, sometimes approaching But change of time has come and changed the case— po 
even to doggerel, but always sustained by the author’s perfect ’Tis out of season to affect to 
ease and dignity, offers great difficulty to the trauslator. How- This motley two-edged dialect, sh 
e : : . . You long ago might play at make-believe. 
ever exact the rendering, the whole is apt insensibly to slide Small art need any man employ A 
down into a lower scale, which Dr. Anster has done his best to T'o fool an unsuspecting boy, ~ or 
avoid. We subjoin in conclusion part of the second appearance Whom no one now will venture to deceive. on 
of Mephistophiies and the former freshman, who now appears | [Meruistornttes. ]— an 
after his university career as bachelor. At first he knew nothing ; If epesking to the young, pure truth one speaks, bo 
° . ° It little suits the callow, yellow beaks ; . 
he has repaired the deficiency ; he now knows every thing. Years come, and what they heard from us, when brought in 
Favstus’ CHAMBER (unaltered). a by their own a heirigs — of 
[Sermerorm eee " 
As I look up—down—round me—here, si : , I ’ ; cl 
Nowhere does any change appear. [BaccaLaurEvs. ]— a 
* * + . . + Or—as a knave, for who that deals with youth hi 
. Spe: ac F ir » hones ? 
The epiders' webs are spread more wide; aS ld : 
The paper's yellower, the ink’s dried. Palat nyt — ms pr py cag ™ , 
All things in their old position— scinnarsaiend sasde ee ee B 
All things in their old condition. [MEPHISTOPHILES. | — ‘ : ‘ T 
The very pen with which he signed away Learning and teaching—there s a time for each ; ag 
Himself to the devil, look at it there still! Your time for learning’s over ; you can teach. 
Aye, and the drop of blood I coaxed from him, Ee RCS AS Eye O AED WwW 
A dry stain crusts the barrel of the quill. MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL.* st 
" ; eee ee 7 a i Miss Brapvox, moved perhaps by the incessant criticism upon in 
And the old sheepskin on its own old hook, “ sensation "stories, and the low rank in the world of art to which t! 
Brings back that comic lecture which so took ses, | 
With the poor boy, who ever since, no doubt, they stand condemned, has changed her policy, and tried her ul 
All its deep meaning still keeps puzzling out— hand at a regular novel of character. The motive of the Doctor's a 
a -e aT j ! a * . . . 
My old warm furry friend, I like thy look ! Wife is the display of a single and not very exceptional mind under ui 
I long again to wrap me round in thee, the inf f ciroums ses which if ee t ar itheri d 
And put on the Professor, fe full blow ie influence of circumstances which if infrequent are neither im- 
Of lecture-room infallibility ! possible nor so outré asto be beyond the range of the ordinary t 
ap is it that these sorry book-men know reader’s sympathy. ‘bere is of course a criminal of the vulgar a 
} . i 2 . . : | 
So well to get the feeling up? Ah me! sort mixed up with the story, and there is also of course a murder, 0 
! J 
In the devil it has died out ages ago, P ge . , 
® ‘ * . os ‘ but neither villain nor crime have any real influence upon the 
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tale, the whole interest of which centres in the mental condition 
of its heroine—the inner life of a girl gifted or cursed with a 
romantic imagination, but whose outer surroundings are of the 
most ordinary kind. We are bound to say that in her new walk 
Miss Braddon has displayed quite unexpected power, that she 
can create a female character ordinary and yet bizarre, analyze 
her emotions with delicate skill, and display her action in inci- 
dents each of which is a surprise, yet on reflection is pronounced 
by the reader accurate and natural. The habit of using too 
many words which belongs to all the higher sensation novelists 
—they having to protract the suspense without employing too 
many incidents—clings to her still, but it is the only visible defect 
of a book likely to introduce Miss Braddon into houses where 
her novels have hitherto not been seen. 

The heroine of the tale, which is strictly a biographical fiction, 
is Isabel Sleaford, the daughter of a man whom she believes to bs 
a lawyer, but who is really a professional forger living on the 
outskirts of London. Neglected by her father, worried by @ 
shrewish mother, impatient of the sordid surroundings of her 
life, of messages to the cookshop and furtive errands to the 
pawnbroker, Isabel, a girl with strong imagination, solaces her- 
self with novels, lives at every leisure moment the ideal life of the 
heroine who last excites her interest, and, as she says, ‘likes that 
sort of unhappiness,” that mixture of reverie, sympathy, senti- 
mentality, and discontent, which novel-reading is apt to produze 
among imaginative girls. The novels, it must be remembered, 
are of the better kind, Dickens, Thackeray, and Bulwer being ( 
the favourite authors, and Edith Dombey the most frequent P 
" *The Doctor's Wife. By the Author of * 


Up on ny shoulders, furry friend, and then 
I for the hour am Principal again. 
[Enter Famvutus.] 
Come hither, friend ; your name is Nicodemus. 
[FamuLvs, crossing hinself.]— 
High honoured master! ‘tis my name—Oremus. 
[ MEPHISTOPHILES. ]— 
Sink the Oremus! 
[Famutvs. ]— I'm so glad to see, 
Kind master, that you've not forgotten me. 
[ MepmistorHites, ]— 
I know you well—in years, but still in love 
With study—books you're always thinking of, 
Most learned! most mossy! even a deep-learned man 
Still studies on because 'tis all he can: 
*Tis like one building to a certain height 
A house of cards which none can finish quite. 
Your master, he is one, it may be said, 
Who always hits the nail upon the head— 
The avell-known Dr. Wagner—anyhow 
The great man of the world of letters now: 
His genius ‘tis that all inspires, unites, 
While Science mounts with him to prouder heights— 
There gathers round his chair an eager ring 
Of hearers—men who would learn everything— 
Ho, like St. Peter, holds the keys—can show 
The secrets of above and of below. 
* * * * * .* 


[He pulls the bell.) 
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| Meraistormites here dismisses Famulus to warn Wagner of his approach, 
Sits down.] . 
I scarce have sate down in my place, 
When hark! a stirring from behind, 
And I behold a well-known face: 
My old friend, sure enough, again I find. * 
* * * * * 
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Of course her frock is not over-clean and a good deal 
ser hair untidy and her manner querulous, but there 
jg some beauty in the dowdy figure, and a kind of poetry lurking 
inthe over-heated silly imagination. She is first introduced lolling 
ander a pear tree devouring one of her favourite stories, and the 
visitor“ wondered how it was that her eyes looked a tawny 
vellow when the light shone full upon them, and a dense black 
when they were shaded by their dark lashes. George was not so 
much impressed by Miss Sleaford’s beauty as by the fact that she 
was entirely different from any woman he had ever seen before ; 
and I think herein lay this young lady’s richest charm, by right 
of which she should have won the homage ofan emperor. ‘There 
was no one like her. Whatever beauty she had was her own, and no 
common property shared with a hundred other pretty girls. You 
saw her once and remembered her for ever; but you never saw 
any mortal face that reminded you of hers.... Poor Isabel's 
heroes were impalpable tyrants, and ruled her life. She wauted 
her life to be like her books; she wanted to be a heroine, —un- 
happy perhaps, and dying early. She had an especial desire to 
die early, by consumption, with a hectic flush and an un- 
natural lustre in her eyes. She fancied every time she had a 
little cough that the consumption was coming, and she began to 
pose herself, and was gently melancholy to her half-brothers, and 
told them one by one, in confidence, that she did not think she 
should be with them long.” Or as a frend who writes penny 
novels, and therefore despises romance, remarks, “ No wise man 
or woman was ever the worse for reading novels. Novels are 
only dangerous for those poor foolish girls wh» read nothing else, 
and think that their lives are to be paraphrases of their favourite 
books. That girl yonder wouldn’t look at a decent young fellow 
in a Government office, with three hundred a year and the chance 
of advancement,’ said Mr. Smith, pointing to Isabel Sleaford 
with a backward jerk of his thumbs; ‘she’s waiting for a melan- 
choly creature, with a murder on his mind.’” 

The action of this girl, who is but a deeply shaded sketch of 
hundreds around us, in the different circumstances of her life 
constitutes the whole tale, and in describing that action Miss 
Braddon displays a singular and most effective moderation. 
Tempting as the subject is she is not once betrayed into ex- 
aggeration, does not once stray from the path such a creature 
would have been sure to tread. Isabel's father is imprisoned, and 
she herself becomes a governess, teaching her pupils all the 
imaginative bits of history—the adventures of Joan of Are and 
the vicissitudes of Mary Stuart, the story of the [ron Mask and 
the fate of Marie Antoinette—acting occasionally before the glass, 
and leading always her own silly but exciting dream life. A 
most prosaic young surgeon, a good, heavy young man, with a 
decent but not rich practice, and no imagination at all, proposes 
to her, and the reader expects a disgusted romantic refusal. Not 
abit of it. ‘The proposal links itself into her novel-struck imagi- 
nation in amore natural and much more probable way :— 

“Tsabel listened with a most delightful complacency ; not because 
she reciprocated George's affection for her, but because this was the 
first little bit of romance in her life, and she felt that the story was 
beginning all at once, and that she was going to be aheroine, She felt 
this ; and with this a kind of grateful liking for the young man at her 
side, through whose agency all these pleasant feelings came to her. 
Did she love him? Alas! she had no better knowledge of that passion 
than the knowledge she had gathered from her books, and that was 
at the best so conflicting in its nature, that it was scarcely wonderful if 
her reading left her adrift upon a vast sea of conjecture. She thought 
that it was pleasant to have this young man by her side, beseeching 
her, and worshipping her in the most orthodox fashion. There was 
something contagious in George Gilbert's agitation to this inexperienced 
girl, who had not yet learned the highest lesson of civilization—utter 
indifference to the sensations of other people. Her hand trembled a 
little when he took the shy fingers timidly in his own; and she stole a 
glance at him, and thought that he was almost as good-looking as Mr. 
Hablot Browne's portrait of Walter Gay; and that, if she had only a 
father to strike her and turn her out of doors, the story of her life 
might be very tolerable, after all. And all this time George was 
pleading with her, and arguing, from her blushes and her silence, that 

leading ’ guing 
his suit was not hopeless. . . It was so very easy for her to 
mistake her pleasure in the ‘situation ;’ the rustic bridge, the ripp'ing 
water, the bright spring twilight, even the faint influence of that one 
glass of sparkling Burgundy, and, above all, the sensation of being a 
heroine for the first time in her life—it was so terribly easy to mistake 
all these for that which she did not feel—a regard for George Gilbert.” 
And so she accepts him, to find out that her life is as unlike her 
dreams as ever, that they have nothing to say to each other, 
that her new home is comfortable but stuffy, and that her husband 
thinks bright paper, and flowers, and carpets too expensive for 
prudent people. 

It is while still in this state of weary, dreamy feeling, the 
curse of which accompanies a permanent jar between the inner 
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squire of the neighbourhood, minor poet, artist, and gentleman, 
who can * talk of Shelley with her,” is as it were Shelley ¢o her. 
Isabel is charmed with his residence, the intense appetite for 
luxury, for colour, grace, and beauty which accompanies this 
kind of imagination being for once satistied, and the two fall 
madly in love with one another. We confess when we came to 
this incideut we expected the ordinary routine,—the silly woman 
beguiled into elopement with her idol, the premature death, and 
the long misery, but Miss Braddon knows her art better than 
this. Bringing perpetually before us her heroine's silliness, her 
love-sick imaginative folly, her dreams of Byron and Shelley, and 
reference of every incident to some overstrained scene in senti- 
mental novels, she makes her weaknesses her preservative. 
Roland Lansdell, who, we may remark, is simply a modern man 
’ ) ’ I 

of the world, with good instincts but cultivated and reflective till 
he can scarcely see the marking line of right and wrong, and who 
is madly in love with Isabel, does ask her to fly with him, and 
then the imagination acts for once as an antiseptic :— 

“Lady Gwendoline had been right, after all,—this is what Isabel? 
thonght,—and there had been no Platonism, no poet-worship on Roland 
Lansdell’s side; only the vulgar everyday wish to run away with another 
man’s wife. From first to last she had been misunderstood ; she had been 
the dupe of her own fancies, her own dreams. Lady Gwendoline’s 
cruel words were only cruel truths. It was no Dante, no Tasso, who 
had wandered by her side; only a dissipated young country squire, in 
the habit of running away with other people’s wives, and glorying in 
his iniquity. There was no middle standing-place which Roland Lans- 
dell could occupy in this foolish girl's mind. If he was not a demi- 
god he must be a villain. If he was not an exalted creature, full of 
poetic aspirations and noble fancies, he must be a profligate young idler, 
ready to whisper any falsehood into the ears of foolish rustic woman- 
hood. All the stories of aristocratic villany that she had ever read 
flashed suddenly back upon Mrs. Gilbert's mind, and made a crowd of 
evidence against Lady Anna Lansdell’s son. If he was not the one 
grand thing which she had believed him to be—a poetic and honourable 
adorer—he was in nothing the hero of her dreams. She loved him 
still, and must continue to love him, in spite of all his delinquencies ; 
but she must love him henceforward with fear and trembling, as a 
splendid iniquitous creature, who had not even one virtue to set against 
a thousand crimes, Such thoughts as these crowded upon her, as she 
leaned sobbing on the narrow wooden rail of the bridge; while 
Roland Lansdell stood by, watching her with a grave and angry 
countenance.” 

We cannot quote the rest of one of the ablest scenes we ever 
read,—but Isabel does not fly. 

We will not spoil the reader’s interest by giving the rest of 
the story, which, though it grows more sensational, moves on 
naturally to the end, but will only express our pleasure that 
Miss Braddon has at last contributed something to fiction which 
will be remembered. Our slight sketch gives only an idea of 
the reality, every page containing some slight touch, some one of 
the thousand links which bind together the heroine's active life 
and her life in dreamland. When her husband is ill Isabel is 
less indifferent to him, for sickness has in it always a touch of 
romance ; she can hardly be sorry for her father’s career, there 
is something so romantic in being the innocent daughter of a 
felon. Isabel Sleaford is a character, a human being, not like 
Lady Audley a beautifully modelled Jay figure to be placed 
in wonderful attitudes, lighted up with strangely coloured lights, 
or hung with ghastly drapery. A little more pains, a little more 
time, a little more of the lovingness with which the author has 
painted single scenes, and Isabel might have belonged to that 
small list of heroines which is quoted in conversation as if those 
who composed it were real figures,—to the Flora Maclvors, and 
Emimas and Becky Sharps,—who are to this generation more reab 
than the great women on whom the good women who write 
biographies when they ought to be writing novels are sv fond of 
descanting. ‘There is a sub-figure in the story, a barrister who 
earns his living by stories for penny numbers, who is also admir- 
ably done. He uses up all there is in him of romance for copy >— 

“ Sigismund had of course only one vision,—and that was the pub- 
lication of that great book, which should be written about by the re- 
viewers and praised by the public. He could afford to take life very 
quietly himself; for was he not, in a vicarious manner, going through 
more adventures than ever the mind of man imagined? He came home 
to Camberwell of an afternoon and took half a pound of ce 
and three or four cups of weak tea, and lounged about the weedy garden 
with the boys; and other young men, who saw what his life was, 
sneered at him, and called him ‘slow.’ Slow, indeed! Is it slow to be 
dangling from a housetop with a frayed rope slipping through your 
hauds and seventy feet of empty space below you? Is it slow to be on 
board a ship on fire in the middle of the lonely Atlantic, and to rescue 
the entire crew on ono fragile raft, with the handsomest female pas- 
senger lashed to your waist by means of her back hair? Is it slow to 
go down into subterranean passages, with a dark lantern and half a 
dozen bloodhounds, in pursuit of a murderer? This was the sort of 
thing that Sigismund was doing all day, and every day—upon paper ; 
and when the day's work was done, he was very well contented to loll 


and outer life, the full effect of never “tasting a wish realized | jy y garden-chair and’ smoke his cigar, while enthusiastic Isabel talked to 


with the bloom on,” she meets Roland Lansdell, the wealthy ! him about Byron, and Shelley, and Napoleon the First.” 
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D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.* 
Tuts volume, its preface says, was published as a contribution to 
the memory of the great doctor on the occasion of the tercen- 
tenary of his death. This day was kept by the Evangelical 
Alliance (one does not quite understand why the day of his 
death was chosen) as a day of thanksgiving. 

The history is taken up just before Calviu’s flight from Paris 
to Angouléme, whence he went to Poitiers, at each place gathering 
around him groups of followers. While at Poitiers he attained 
the age of twenty-five, at which, in the regular course, he would 
have tuken priest’s orders. By refusing to do so, by giving up 
his preferment and at the same time selling his patrimony at 
Nyon, he adopted the final resolution of abandoning all attempts 
at reforming the Roman Catholic Church from within, and cast 
himself loose from it its avowed enemy. He next established 
himself at Paris, where the Reformers were then in the full tide 
of prosperity. This prosperity was short-lived. Witha strange 
and fatal rashness the famous Placards were drawn up and 
printed on handbills containing violent denunciations of the 
doctrines an1 practices of the priests. These were posted up in 
all parts of Paris, and even in the private apartments of the 
palace. ‘The consequence was a terrible reaction against the 
Reformers, as rebels and revolutionists. Francis, up to that time 
neutral, was incensed, and the fires of persecution were lighted. 
Calvin was not personally implicated in the Placard Plot or its con- 
sequences. ‘lired of the turmoil of Paris, and wishing to study 
and write in greater retirement, he had gone first to Strasburg 
and then to Basle, where he was safe and in the midst of friends. 
There he published his vindication of the French Reformers 
addressed to Francis. After a short interval he crossed the Alps 
into Italy, and there we leave him in order to trace the progress 
of the new doctrines at Geneva and in the Canton Vaud. 

At Geneva the politically Liberal party opposed to the Prinee- 
Bishop was gradually becoming identical with that of the Reform. 
They were as yet a weak minority. The sympathy and occa- 
sional assistance of Protestant Berne were not enough to make 
the balance even. Farel and others who had gone as preachers 
were expelled. Froment, Farel’s young pupil, was sent by him 
to take his place. It seemed a hopeless task. He set out to re- 
turn, but when scarcely outside the walls, ashamed of his des- 
pondeney, he retraced his steps. He took a room in the city, 
** made several copies in his best handwriting,” set up a school, 
and prospered. After a time he began to preach, first privately, 
then publicly in the streets. Continual riots were the conse- 
quence. ‘There was a plot to massacre the Reformers, but by 
this time they had become numerous and united enough to de- 
fend themselves, and there was generally more noise than blood- 
shed. 

The narrative occupies a space of time of less than three 
years, and is therefore a very small instalment of what promises 
to be a very long work. This method of publishing books in 
parts is becoming frequent, There are excuses for it. Probably 
more copies are sold and more eyes peruse a book if it comes out 
piecemeal than if it comes out all at once. But of all ways of 
practising the art of forgetting, and taking the greatest possible 
time to imbibe the least possible information, reading a book by 
little bits is the most effectual. It does not matter so much in a 
sensation novel, the object of which is pleasurable passing ex- 
citement and not information; but in a biography or a history 
homeeopathic doses are objectionable, and where the style is dif- 
fuse like M. d’Aubigné’s, particularly so. 

The author in his preface anticipates, and deprecates on the 
ground of the important moral significance of the time, the charge 
of introducing unnecessary detail. But diffuseness does not 
always arise from excessive detail. When it does, it is un- 
objectionable. Minute incidents simply told are effective and 
interesting. Nobody quarrels with Macaulay for telling us how 
long the coach used to take in going from London to York, or 
with Carlyle for stopping to remark how Monk Samson tucked 
up his frock when he started on his journey from Bury to King 
Henry's Court, or with M, d’Aubigné for noticing the white 
horse on which Farel rode across the Alps to the Conference of 
the New Reformers with the Waldenses in their far-off Alpine 
valley ; on the contrary, one would like to know which pass he 
went over. But when multiplicity of pages is chiefly due 
to multiplicity of observations and reflections, and when a 
chapter is introduced by a weak and not very appropriate 
sermon, it is wearisome. What is the use of beginning a volume 
with such phrases as “Religion needs liberty, and the conviction 





se History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle 
d'Aubigne, D.D, Vol. II. London: Longman. 1864,” r 


inspired by her ought to be exempt from the contro] Of the 
Louvre and the Vatican. . . . . Religious persecution deseryay 
to be reprobated. . . . . A persecuting government ig not onl 
illiberal, it is impious,”—and so on? Whiat definite idea jg intend 
to be conveyed by the following sentence :—*It is a bad si 
when the Church admits into the number of those who ts 
point out the gate of salvation either men who have not passed 
through it, or who have not the gift of the word, or are deficient 
in wisdom ?” Does it mean anything more than that bad clergy. 
men are a bad sign? If that is all, it is wholly irrelevant to the 
context. 

Writers of this school seem reaily to think that it would Not be 


reverent or becoming in them to write about religious men 
religious events without continually introducing Meaningless 
phrases such as have been quoted. Rather perhaps they hogiy 

y b>) 


+ 


in their early writings by thinking so,--by thinking that th 
habitual use of such language, however inappropriate, is th 


best means of procuring the constant recoynition of religious anj 
spiritual power in the visible world. The habit once formed ye. 
mains. It is difficult to abstain from using trite phrases whig, 
are so ready at one’s elbow, though the spirit which gave they 


meaning is gone. But it is a pity they cannot be printed in adit 
ferent type, or in red ink, so that ordinary readers might anriye 
more readily at the substance which they only conceal. They 
are like the common-places with which a case is introduced tog 
jury, or like the inevitable platitude on civil and religious liberty 
in Lord Russell’s speeches. Everybody has heard them 80 often 
and they are so entirely above criticism that all interest favour. 
able or adverse is lost. 

Yet this volume is better than its predecessors. There is more 
of simple narrative, less display of shallow sectarian spirit, It 
contains matter which has not before been written in English, 
Stull at times is felt the want of a kindly genial Christian 
philosophy which attributes all good to one source, no matter 
where found and in what company, which believes that actions 
are better evidence of a faith than names. And sometimes it 
would seem as if M. d’Aubigné thought that the “ World”"—what- 
ever portion of humanity he may include under that word—ex. 
isted only to be a foil, a dark background, against which the“ Evan- 
gelicals "—-whoever he may wish to indicate hy that term—may 
shine the more conspicuously and radiwitly. As such a foil indeed 
he seems to think the world is worth depicting, otherwise why, for 


instance, should he have considered * The Papacy ” sufficiently 
worthy of attention for him to have written a preface to a history 
of it, after having in that very preface been careful to tell us that 
his opinion of all Popes is such that he sees no juste milieu between 
casting himself at the Pope’s feet and rejecting him as a usurper 
and a blasphemer, and that in reading their history we must never 
forget the *‘ primitive and hereditary lic” of the Popedom? One 
would have thought the history of a primitive and hereditary lie, 
and of usurpers and blasphemers, need not be written or read. 

At any rate M. d’Aubigné makes no sceret of his opinions, 
whatever may be thought of them. ‘Those who open his pages 
know what to expect and what not to expect. 





THE COST OF CAERGWYN.* 
Tuts is a loosely-knit and yet animated story, which interests the 
reader deeply even to its close, though without entering very pro- 
foundly into any of the characters it contains, except that of the old 
Welshman whose testamentary disposition of his little savings is 
the hinge of the tale. But its spirit is noble, its local colouring 
is very fresh and lively, and if one only sees just so much 
of the various characters as a stranger in the neighbourhood 
catching up the public opinion of the local peasantry and wateh- 
ing outward appearances for himself might see, yet on that very 
account, with so good a thread of narrative as that round which 
Mrs. Howitt has woven her sketches of Welsh character to carry 
us on, we have a pleasanter and livelier story than the deep 
analysis of a few characters usually admits. Tiere are defects 
of course in the book ; the two higher-class heroines, Anna aud 
Nesta, are common-place and uninteresting, aud we grudge the space 
given to their rather sentimental affections and romantic fates 
Nor are their lovers much betier. Godfrey Rutherford is a gennine 
character indeed, but not a very original one; Dr. Wynne a bit 
of weak melodrama out of keeping witli the tale. Mrs. Howitt, 
like many other clever novelists, can draw better when the out 
line of her figures and their costume strike her eye with all the 
freshness of picturesque and unique effects, than when she has t0 
delineate them with the minuter shades and touches of a perfectly 
familiar medium. It is the tenlency of all social culture t0 














* Tne Cost of Caerguyn, By Mary Howitt. 3 vols Loudon; Harst and 
Blackett. 
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spimize the materials at the disposal of a novelist for producing 
agraphic effect,—to oblige the artist to depend on finer and finer 
shades of expression and turns of thought for delineating charac- 
ter, and in fact to express all the varieties of feeling and will 
within the compass of more or less emphatic forms of the 
game educated reserve of countenance and speech. ‘The novelist 
who delineates modern cultivated society must be an adept in 
expressing great differences of character by the help of very 
minute differences of manner and speech, and in carrying those 
minute differences consistently through all the range of modera 
circumstance. The power is very much commoner than from 
its apparent delicacy of texture we should suppose. Indeed for 
one such novel as Mrs, Howitt has here given us, we dare say 
we could pick out a dozen or more published this year in 
ghich the author has far surpassed her in this fine modern 
miniature painting, without approaching her in general liveli- 

ness of effect. The ladies and gentlemen (except perhaps 

old Mr. Rutherford, who is pleasantly sketched) in this tale are 

very common-place and not very well executed conceptions. The 

whole vigour of the story consists in the drawing of the Welsh 

asantry and the village scenery in which they move ; and this 

js done with so much spirit, and so entire a sympathy with the 

mainsprings of the Welsh character, that though we have, as we 

said, only one full-length portrait, nearly all the figures seem real 

and fresh, and the action of the tale never ceases to interest 

us. 

The success of this book is chiefly due to the sympathy Mrs. 
Howitt evidently feels with the deep religious and superstitious 
fervour of the Welsh people, and the skill with which she has 
interwoven this religious character with their immense acquisitive- 
ness and s!yness in hoarding or investing their savings. The 
Welsh are inderd in both respects a nearer approach to the 
old Hebrews than any other people of Europe. The closeness 
of their hold on physical possessions, the constant action and re- 
action of something like spiritual eestacy and something like 
mammon-worship,—the altcrnation of dreams and visions and 
omens with flashes of earthy instinct, the susceptibility 
to profound religious passions and the tenacious clay of an 
avaricious imagination,—are all no doubt in some way closely 
related characteristics, and at all events are very properly closely 
related to each other in the picture of the artist. Mrs. Howitt 
opens her tale with a sketch of a pious old Welshman, Simeon 
Hughes, not unlike at first sight to the striking sketch of 
the pious Scotch peasant David Elginbrod which Mr. Macdonald 
recently gave in the novel of that name. As the story goes on, 
however, Simeon Hughes soon develops his great national and per- 
sonal differences from the Scotch shepherd. The irritability of 
his temper, the secrecy of his disposition in matters of property, 


of ownership, the weakness he shows in yielding to the tempta- 
tions of others against his own better judgment, and the soreness 
with which he recalls the trifling slight (as he thinks it) shown 
to him in times long past by some relative who had left a valuable 
clock to a different branch of his family,—are all brought out | 
with considerable power as spots on that strong and ardent piety | 
which wrestles with spiritual enemies after the fashion of the | 
Hebrew judges and prophets. Old Simeon Hughes is an admir- 
able picture, and perhaps the best part of the story closes with | 
the very graphic scene of his death. 

Still neither the interest nor the liveliness of the narrative 
ceases with Simeon’s death, though the channels of interest 
divide there as it were into smaller branches, and no single stem or 
trunk of the narrative retains its ascendancy over the rest; for | 
the bad character of the book, Grono Vaughan, the false trustec 
whose avarice conquered, while Simeon’s only misled him, is too 
slightly sketched andtoo much from the outside, to succeed to the | 
interest which Simeon Hughes had excited. All the minor | 
Welsh figures, Prees Vaughan, the handsome and reckless son of | 
asordid father and idolizing mother, old Owen Lewis with an | 
intended but unsuccessful crime weighing him down to the grave, 
his idiot son, Susannah Morgan the inexplicable “ woman from | 
South Wales” with her uncanny Jaugh and rich voice and wilful 
spirit, the Methodist Rowlands, father and son, with their liti- | 
gious piety and sense of justice, are all admirably sketched, so , 
that we seem to have seen and known them with that imperfect 
knowledge which a little observation and a very general agree- 
ment amongst neighbours as to their characters, would give. 
As a specimen of the local colouring the following touch, depicting 
& Welsh woman's preference for looking at her husband’s back 
to walking to church at his side, may give some illustration of 
the ability shown throughout :— 


the sharp conflicts between his Christian feeling and his senses | 
| 
| 





las I came near, I saw that he stood as 


; Shutting up the public-house, and I made haste t 


“It was a curious ordination in the houseliold of the younger couple 
| at Mawn-ddu, that Richard's wife never walked by his side, but always 
behind him. Richard carrying the child when she was younger, or 
now when she was tired, if Ianto had not already possessed himself of 
| the treasure, walked on first with the lad and his old father. The old 
woman seldom went now so far from home, aud Catherine followed 
after. *Why dost thou not walk with Richard,’ asked Laura on a 
former occasion, ‘and let Ianto carry Cadifychan, and come on with 
me? If ever I’m married I shall take my husband's arm, and walk on 
| comfortably with him, and hear all he says.’"—-‘ Thou knowest nothing 
| about it, lass!’ returned Richard's wife. ‘It secimms much the most 
| natural for the men to go first; they like it, and L like & him on 
| before me, with his back nicely brushed. I fell into it as if it were my 

place, when we were married, and yet Richard has never been the 
| husband to be masterful, and put on his wife; but I reckon that’s 
| because I've always been willing that he should !e miaster.’” 


broad f i 


See 


| 
! 
| This is very happy. There is a inplicity about 


the expression of a wellbrushed broadcloth back, which not 
}only gratifies the wife’s self-esteem in having looked well 
after her husband and her pride in decent respectability, 
|but also satisfies her personal affection for her husband 
}even better than the view of his face. Hawihorme says the 
back-view of a house always tells yeu more of its character 


And we 
their 
and on the 
There isan 


than the front, which is manipulated ; 
think most wives pride on i 
| husbands’ character in the carriage of his 
|intimacy with him which such knowledge indicates. 
| integrity, too, in the man who can be judged Ly the movements 
of the broad and inflexible back which adds to that pride. 

But the book would have no backbone, no rex! power but for the 
!sympathy of the author with the religious fervour of the Welsh, 
and her insight, and we think we may ald her belicf, in their 
There is one admirable specimen 


fur display. 
recozni-ing 


themselves 


] } 
wae, 


| characteristic superstitions. 
lof Methodist eloquence in an open-air sermon supposed to be 
| preached on the soul-destroying avarice which is the subject of 
the story, and to be preached accidentally or rather providen- 
tially in the presence of the false trustee Grouo Vaughan, which 
will give a fair conception of the vigour thrown into the picture 
of the Welsh piety and religious fear :— 


“¢Oh!my brethren, I will relate to you a parable of truth. Ina 
familiar parable I will tell you how it is with some of you, and, alas! 
how it will be in the end. I will tell you what happened in a Welsh 
village, I need not say where, in Cardiganshire will do, I was going 
through this village in early spring, and saw before me a beautiful 
| hous » the farmer had just brought into his yard a load of lime; his 
| horses were fat, and all was well to do about him. He went in and 
|} sat down to his dinner, and as I came up a man stood knocking at the 
door. There was a friendly look in his face that made me say, as I 
passed, * The master’s at home, they won't keep you waiting.” Before 
long I was again on that road, and as soon I came in sight of the 
house, there stood the same man, knocking. At this 1 wondered, and 
one who had knocked long; and 
as he knocked, he listened. Said 1,“ The farmer is busy, making up his 
books, or counting his money, or eating and drink'ug. Knock louder, 
Sir, and he will hear you! But,” says1, “ you have great patience, Sir, 
for you have been knocking a long time. 

} 





lf I were you, 1 would leave 
iim to-night, and come back to-morrow,”—* He is in danger, and I must 
warn him,” says he, and knocked louder than ever.—Some time afterwards, 
I was there again ; and there still stood the man, knocking, knocking, 
knocking! “ Well, Sir,” says I, “ your perseverance is the most remark- 
able Lever saw! How long do you mean to stop?” —* Vill Lcan make him 
hear,” said he, and then knocked again. —Says I, “ He wants for no good 
thing; he has a fine farm, and flocks and herds, and stack-yards and 
barns.”—* Yes,” says he, “for the Lord is kind to the unthankful and the 
evil,"—Then he knocked again, and I went on my way, wondering at the 
goodness and patience of this man. Again I was in those parts, It was 
very cold weather, there was an east wind blowing, and the sleety rain 
fell. It was getting dark, too, and the pleasantest place, as you all know, 
at such a time is the fire-side. As I came by the farm-house, I saw the 
candle-light shining through the windows, and the smoke of a good fire 
coming out of the chimney. But there still was the man knocking, 
And as I looked at him I saw that his hands and feet were 
marred with sorrow. 





knocking ! 
bare and bleeding, and his visage as that of one 


| My heart was very sad for him, and I said, “Sir, you had better not 


stand at that hard man’s door. Let me advise you to go over the way 
to the poor widow; she has many children, and she works for her daily 
bread, but she will make you welcome !"—‘“ 1 know her,” he said, “T am 
with her continually; her door is ever open to me; for the Lord is the 
husband of the widow, and the father of the fatherless. She is in bed 
with her children.” —* Then go,” said I, “ to the blacksmith’s yonder; I 
see the cheerful blaze of his smithy; he works early and late; his 
wife is a kind-hearted woman; they will treat you like a prince!’ 
—Said he, “I am not come to call the righteous, but simners to 
repentance !"—At that moment the door opened, and farmer 
came out, cursing and swearing, with a cudgel in his hand, with 
door again in his 


the 


which he smote him, then angrily shut thie 

face. This excited a fierce anger in me. I was full of indignation to 
think that 2 Welshman should treat a stranger in that fashion. I was 
ready to burst into the house and maltreat him in his turn. But the 


stranger laid his hand upon my arm, and said, “ Blessed are the meck, 
for they shall inherit the earth.”—* Sir,” said I, “ your patience and your 
long-suffering are wonderful; they are beyond my understanding.’ 
“The Lord is long-suffering, full of compassion, slow to anger, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance!” 
It was dark, the smithy was closed ; they were 


And again he knocked. 
get shelter for the 
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night, wondering more and more at the patience and pity of the man. 
In the public-house I learned from the landlord the character of the 
farmer, and late as it was I went back to the patient stranger, and said, 
‘Sir, come away! He is not worth all this trouble. He is a hard, 
cruel, wicked man! He has robbed the fatherless, he has defamed his 
friend, he has built his house in iniquity. Come away, Sir! Make 
yourself comfortable with us, by the warm fireside; this man is not 
worth saving!” With that he spread his bleeding palms before me, and 
showed me his bleeding feet, and his side which they had pierced, and 
I beheld that it was the Lord Jesus! ‘Smite him, Lord!” I cried in 
my indignation, “ then perhaps he will hear Thee !”—“ Of a truth he shall 
hear me! In the day of judgment he shall hear me, when I say depart 
from me, thou worker of iniquity, into everlasting darkness, prepared 
for the devil and his angels!” After these words I saw him no more. 
The wind blew, and the sleety rain fell, and I went back to the public- 
house. In the night there was a knocking at my chamber. “Christ- 
mas-bach !” cried the landlord, “ get up, get up. You are wanted with 
a neighbour, who is at the point of death!” Away I hurried, along 
the street, to the end of the village, to the very farm-house where the 
stranger had been knocking. But before I got there, I heard the voice 
of his agony. “Oh, Lord Jesus, save me! Oh, Lord Jesus, have mercy 
onme! Yet a day, yet an hour for repentance! O Lord, save me!” 
His wife was wringing her hands, his children were frightened out of 
their senses. “ Pray, pray for me!” he cried, “Oh Christmas-bach, cry 
to God for me—He will hear you! me He will not hear!”—I prayed, 
but it was too late. The devils of hell had hold upon him, and the 
gates of Everlasting darkness closed him in—for ever and for ever !’ ” 

This is effective of its kind. Certainly the deep vein of religious 
enthusiasm and superstition which runs through the story adds 
very much to the effect of the fresh and lively sketches it con- 
tains. Mrs. Howitt evidently sympathizes with the superstition 
as well as with the religious fervour, but she keeps her sym- 
pathy quite sufficiently in abeyance for a!l artistic purposes, and 
leaves it open to the reader to regard the marvels narrated as 
popular superstitions if he pleases. She does not make any 
hinge of her tale turn on the reality of these marvels,—the sub- 
jective hypothesis being quite consistent with her facts. Perhaps 
the greatest defect of the tale is in the failure to show how 
Grono Vaughan, the villain of the story, who is introduced at 
first not as a hypocrite but as a sly man, genuinely susceptible to 
both religious and superstitious impressions, and who wins 
Simeon Hughes’s confidence by this religiousness, overcomes 
his spiritual fears in the course he takes. ‘his Mrs. Howitt 
passes quite over,—and yet it is a necessary link in the history 
of the degenerating character. She appears to pass at one leap 
from a character not very bad and really sensitive (whether from 
good or bad causes) to supernatural influence, to one finally 
resolved on thorough and complete wickedness. And this is 
hardly natural. Otherwise Grono Vaughan and his family 
(except Nesta) are distinctly painted enough, and their steady 
deterioration under the influence of his dishonesty is a picture of 
some power. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a ca, 

Italics. By Frances Power Cobbe. (Triibner and Co.)—A series 
of most valuable sketches of Italy, embedded in reflections on things in 
general and the wrongs of woman in particular. It is an odd and in 
places rather a tiresome melange, but it is worth reading, for Miss 
Cobbe even when treating of the Nemesis of Woman writes well and 
simply, and as one who has something to say which she has herself 
observed. Her opinion of the new kingdom is, we need not say, favour- 
able, and she seems to believe that its organization will in the end 
display the French vigour with the English love for individual freedom. 
The most original chapter in her book is perhaps that on education, to 
which the Government is paying great attention, Italy has at present 
no less than 19 universities attended by 5,270 scholars, and 21 normal 
schools for training schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, the number 
being 901 of the former and 1,637 of the latter. Besides these there 
are elementary schools in 7,390 out of 7,730 communes, sometimes 
three to a commune, the total number being 21,000, attended by 
452,273 boys and 341,929 girls, the Italian Government which is fight- 
ing the priests taking equal care of each sex. The course of instruction 
is good in principle, but it only lasts two years, and is impaired by the 
necessity of drawing off the pupils from the normal schools at too young 
an age in order to supplant the ecclesiastical teachers, still frightfully 
numerous, All instruction in these schools is gratuitous, There are 
besides infant schools, and in Genoa and Piedmont the population are 
creating adult schools for themselves. The Government is disposed to 
give the widest latitude to the desire for education, and Miss Cobbe 
thinks that in this thing at least it is working with a will. 








Dictionary of Geography, De scriptive, Physical, Statistical, and His- 
torical, forming a complete general gazetteer of the world. By Alex- 
ander Keith Johnstone, New edition, revised to August, 1864. (Long- 
man.)—Having used the old edition of this geographical dictionary for 
many years, and always found it serviceable and accurate up to the date 
at which it appeared, we have long wished to see it brought up to the 
present time, and therefore heartily welcome this edition corrected to 


August, 1864. We believe it to be the completest geographical gy 
tionary in one volume in the English language. 

Lectures on the Science of Language. Delivered at the Royal Insti, 
tion. Second series, with thirty-one woodcuts, By Max Miller ua 
(Longman and Co.)—If the study of comparative Philology mg 
the same faculties as those which are called forth by the attempe 7 
master a foreign tongue, the conclusions of Mr. Miiller are entitled , 
very great weight, for ho uses English with a facility and commang : 
all its resources which is not common eyen in those whose othee 
tongue it is. His style is singularly easy and idiomatic, ang jf it se. 
dom rises into eloquence we should be disposed to attribute it rather ty 
the subject he treats than to want of imagination. For his illustry. 
tions are almost always happy, and are scattered over these lectures 
with the liberality of good sense—the liberality which is always ready 
to relieve but never wastes. It is this felicity of illustration which wo 
think forms the chief charm of these lectures, and makes a Series of 
essays on an abstruse and perhaps rather dull subject interesting anj 
sometimes even amusing. They are certainly of a nature to attract 
attention to the author’s favourite subject, the “science of language,» 
but at tho same time his ingenuity in putting it in various lights pe 
haps makes tho infant science appear more unscientific than it really 
is. We speak with much deference on such a subject; but the 
theory that the constellation of the Great Bear was so namel 
because the original Sanskrit name for the stars was riksig. 
the bright ones, and bears were also called riksha in the sense of being 
bright-eyed or having bright tawny fur, seems rather far-fetched, 
Bright is the very last epithet one would select for a bear, whether jt; 
mind or form be regarded, So, again, our word “palate” is derived from 
tho Latin palatua; but the French word le palais must come from 
“palatium,” says Mr. Miiller—‘ palatum” would only give /e palé. His 
theory is that most palaces were vaulted, and so“ palatium” came to meap 
a vault, and vault is by an obvious metaphor applied to the palate 
Speaking in mere fleshy ignorance, we should rather hold that the 
ancient Frenchmen confounded together two different but similarly sound. 
ing words, and so gave both the spelling proper only to one. Something 
of this unscientific aspect of the science of language may also be due to 
the form of the book, Lectures must be complete each in itself. But 
so far as woe can see there is no rule by which the origin of a word ca 
be ascertained. It may be found in a foreign root, or a metaphor, or 
even a popular blunder. If the history of a word can be traced we 
have certainty ; but otherwise its derivation is only a conjecture, more 
or less happy, and ingenuity does more for the student than method. 
Happy the linguist who like Mr. Muller combines both! 

The Destruction of the Republic and of All Constitutional Liberty the Object 
of the Rebellion. By Loring Moody. (Emily Faithfull.)—One of the 
tracts published by the Ladies’ London Emancipation Society. Com- 
posed mainly of extracts from the published speeches of Confederate 
statesmen, and from Southern newspapers, this little pamphlet shows 
clearly that the slaveholders are consistent, and are quite prepared “to 
justify the holding of white men in bondage.” It is only among equals 
that equality is right, and “greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, and 
small-fisted farmers,” are not the equals of “ well-bred gentlemen ” like 
Colonel Preston Brooks. The attempt to justify negro slavery only has, we 
are convinced, no logical foundation, and the lovers of the peculiar insti- 
tution will have, like the Southern planters, to go further. This tract 
is one of an excellent series, but is a little too violent in tone—a fault 
easily forgiven to an American author. 

We have also received the Reports of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, relating to the Fort Pillow massacre and the returned prisoners, 
and issued by the authority of Congress. This American “ Blue-Book” 
gives not only the reports of the Committee, but the evidence taken 
before it, and leaves no possible doubt as to the character of the policy 
which the authorities at Richmond are pursuing. The reports which 
have reached this country as to the Fort Pillow affair seem to have been 
in no degree overcoloured, but there is, we are happy to say, no evidence 
that that horrible massacre and the sickening cruelties by which it was 
accompanied were ordered by the Confederate Government. On the other 
hand, they cannot be acquitted of the guilt of connivance. The perpetra- 
tors have never been punished, or, we believe, even reprimanded. The 
treatment of the Northern prisoners at Richmond can hardly be other- 
wise than intentional. All the witnesses agree that it is worse there, 
under the very eyes of Mr. Davis and his colleagues, than anywhere 
farther South, As we are constantly assured that the South suffers 
| from no want of provisions, it is impossible to make any excuse for 
lthem on that ground. Yet we know not only from the liberated 
prisoners themselves, but from the medical men, that they come back to 

the North in the last stage of physical emaciation—that they diew 
numbers not from the effect of wounds but from simple exhaustion— 
and that in some cases permanent idiocy has been tho result of the 
| sufferings they have gone through. Even fire seems to have beet 
| denied them during the excessive cold of an American winter. Yet the 
| men who have done these things are never tired of complaining because 
| their property suffers in those parts which are the seat of war. In the 
eyes of slaveholders human suffering is a mere trifle, but property must 
be respected. Slaves as property are taken care of, Coloured troops 





| are murdered in cold blood. 
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ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


COMPANY. 


OFFICES: 2 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ISSUE OF SECOND 


MORTGAGE BONDS, 


(OHIO DIVISION.) 


Payable in London. 


4,000,000 Dollars. Due in 1883. 


Coupons due Ist J anuary and Ist July. 


Secured by a Registered Mortgage on the Income and all Corporate Rights, Privileges, Lands, 
7 ° ’ . ‘2 @ . ” . ' 
Franchises, Plant and Property of the Ohio Division of the Railway. 





The Bonds are redeemable at par in New York, or in London at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and are transferable without stamp or endorse- 
ment; Interest Coupons are attached to the Bonds, payable semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank in London, at the fixed rate of 


4s, to the dollar. — 
January Ist, 1865. 


The Bonds will be issued at 66, at which rate Bonds gf 1,000 dollars will cost 148/. 10s., carrying Coupons due 


The Coupons represent 14/. per annum on each Bond of 1,000 dollars, or 94 per cent. interest on price of issue. 





The immense development of the Western States of America, with- 
out any increase in the means of transit to the Eastern Ports, has given 
the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN Railway, as rapidly as the different 
sections have been opened, an unexampled success. The whole line is 
now fully ready for business and thoroughly ballasted, but the demand for 
rolling stock has been so far in excess of anticipation that adequate pro- 
vision for it has not been made, and 200 miles of the Main Line has 
remained shut up until now. Great efforts have been made to supply 
locomotives, carriages, and trucks. The Company has built extensive 
works for their construction, anc are now turning out one locomotive 
complete every four days, and ten freight cars every day. In this way 
the demand will, in reasonable time, be supplied. 


As the entire through traffic to and from New York will pass over 
the Erie Railway, it is but reasonable that that Company, which will 
so largely benefit, should furnish a portion of the rolling stock, and to 
meet this a treaty has been made with the Erie Directors for the 
expenditure of five million dollars in the construction of engines and 
cars. The entire amount is now under contract for rapid delivery, and 
as received, will be used exclusively for the through traffic over the 
Amantic aND GREAT WESTERN RatLroap, the latter Company on its 
part agreeing to supply a similar quantity for the same purpose. 

Following the financial policy adopted at the outset, of issuing 
securities to the public only after so much of the line was finished as 
would secure the necessary income for providing the interest, the 
Company feel justified, now that the building of this great Railway is 
completed, in making this additional issue of Bonds, 


During the last ten years no railroad of any magnitude has been 
built on the American Continent, except the ATLANTIC AND GREAT 
Western, in which period the population and all produce, agricultural 
and mineral, have largely increased ; hence results the prosperous state 
of most of the railroads, whose nett receipts have enabled /Jarge 
dividends to be paid to the Stockholders, after providing interest on 
indebtedness thus :— 


The Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Rail- 


way divided last year ... 15 per cent. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton... wo 10 , 
The Little Miami... ee wen ven ss 80 . 
The Michigan Central... aia ie mx. BO “~ 
The Lake Shore, Cleveland, Painsville, and Ash- 

tabula ... one eee ove eee - a ” 


and it cannot be doubted that the ATLantic AND Great WESTERN, pos- 
sessing almost a monopoly of the petroleum traffic, and passing over 
the extensive coal fields of Ohio, which are of greater extent than even 
the large fields of Pennsylvania, will show results at least equal and 
most probably exceeding some of those above named. 

The whole system of this railway, when in operation, will consist 


of— 


Tae Mary LinE—SALaMANCA TO DayToN... «. O85 MILEs. 

Brancu T0 CLEVELAND on = —_ mm Ee « 

FRANKLIN BraNcH AND BurraLo EXTENSION... 80 ,, 
TOTAL ... coe 582 


Of this 322 miles have been successfully worked during the summer ; 
for the last three months the earnings having exceeded 1,000,000 dols. 
Estimating the receipts on the entire line to be only as great in propor- 
jo (and unquestionably they will be considerably larger), there would 
ecrue— 





Dollars. 
A Gross Receipt of —... — a ww. 6,747,416 
Deducting 50 per cent. Working Expenses ... 3,373,708 
Leaving Nett Gain ose 3,373,708 


Interest on Total Bonded Debt, includ- 
ing present issue... jis .-. $966,560 
Rent of Leased Lines ... ee «+» $300,000 


— 1,266,560 





Leaving Surplus... .» 2,107,148 
This, under ordinary circumstances, would be applicable to Dividend 
on Stock, but for the amount required to pay interest on Bonds 
(717,860 dols. being payable in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. per 
dollar, and the rate of Exchange at present ruling exceptionally high), 
a portion of above surplus would be absorbed in the premium for gold. 

It is thus evident that the resources of the road will be far more than 
equal to meet the charge for interest, even should the rate of Exchange 
rule much higher than at present. 

The several divisions of the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
have been consolidated under the government of James Koss, Esq., 
whose reputation asa banker and railway administrator is established in 
Europe as well as in America, Mr. Ross, as President of the ATLANTIC 
AND GREAT WESTERN RatLway, joins the Direction of the Erie and 
other lines forming the through route between New York and St. Louis, 
so as to secure unity of action. 

The price of issue has been fixed at 66. 

The terms of issue are as follows :— 


5 per cent, on application, being £11 5 0 per Bond of 1,000 dollars. 
10 « on allotment, = 22 10 0 os ” 

15 - 19th November, ,, 33 15 0 a a 

15 . 19th December, ,, 33:15 0 ‘ ‘ 

21 - 19th January, __,, 


47 5 0 less £7 Coupon due 1st Jan, 
0 


£148 10 

Subscribers have the option of paying the instalments in advance, 
and will be allowed a discount of 9 per cent. per annum on such pre- 
payments, 

After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to “ bearer.” These 
certificates will be exchanged for bonds to “ bearer” on payment of the 
final instalment, 

Forms of Application may be obtained at the ConsoLipaTep BANK; or 
at the Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
or of E. F, SATTERTHWAITE, Broker, 

38 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


London, October 12, 1864. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Form OF APPLICATION. 
To be forwarded to the Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C., after payment of the preliminary deposit to the Bankers. 
To the ATLANTIC AND Great WESTERN RalLway Company, 

Having paid to the Consolidated Bank (Limited), the sum of £ 
I hereby request that you will allot me dols. 
Second Mortgage Bonds of the Artantic anp Great WesTERN RaiLway 
(Ohio Division), aud I hereby agree to accept suck Bonds, or any less 

number that may be allotted to me,—I am, your obedient servant, 
Signature 
Address in full .. . 
Date..... evenseuseevesoconense ecoovvevecenescecone oe 












TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—ISSUE of SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS payable in London.—NOTICE is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that no APPLICATION for these BONDS will be received aft-r the 31st instant. 


sy Order. 


No, 2 Old Broa | Street, October 21, 1864. 
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‘“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
3ears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursirion, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
tetailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





HANGED. 


OR EXC 


HASED 


NEWTON WILSON AND ,CO.’S 
KNOTTED STITCIT SEWING MACIIIN 


THesE Machines are vastly superior to all others in strength of stitch, beauty of seam, e 
simplicity of management. The stitch is the only one that will not rip, the only one that requires 
no re-winding of the under thread, and the only one applicable alike to both plain and ornamental 
Needlework. 

Tests of every description are invited. Samples of work, such as can be produced by no other 
sewing machine, will be exhibited. A month’s trial allowed with every machine. READ THE 
CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the Queen news- 
paper, which is supplied gratis or sent post-free. 

CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FORWARDED FROM THE 
GREAT CENTRAL D E P beet r, 144 High Holborn, 


NLOC KS,C ANDELABR: , BRONZES, | Ror AL POL YTE CHNIC. 
and LAVMPS.—W.S. BI RTON invit $ inspection | ®w Tie fallacy of the late Non-Spiritual Manifest»tions 
these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. | (so called) —New Lecture, 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are | I. King, Esq., daily at 1, and: 
i 1, the productions of the first manu Friday and Saturday at quart. 
n whom Willia Monday, 24th October—Th Gh 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURC 








London, 


any evening exeept 
7 " reing 


jous as usual (1, 





facturers of Paris, fror mS. Burton imports 









them direct. | H. Pepper and Henry Di ck joint inventors) by J.-L. 
Clocks, from Jsseweweeoe bay ee. te 235 King, p—N Musical Motertainment by Mr. R. 
Candelabra, from -eoe- 15s, 6d. to 16103. per pair. | Coo istrating the story of * Sindbadthe Sailor.’— 
3, from ..- .l8s. Od. to 16 183. Pa Ghost wil perform daily at 1.50 ani8.45 all 

é 


Bronz 
Lamps, mederateur, fr m. 63s.0d,to 9 Us, 


We Ss. BU RTON, GENERAL 


if and with one 





those difficult variations on one str 
hand for which the late Paganini was so celebrated,— 
Open 12 to 5, aud 7 to 1) 








FURNISHING TRONMONGER by appoint. | 
ment to H.R. HH. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- | 
LOGUE gratis and post pair d, It contains upwards TO - RAL, fHE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


of 600 Illustrations of his itltenit d Stock of Sterl- | - os 
ing Silver and Fl tro-Plat | Silverand Br G ~NFIELD STARCH. 
Metal Goods, Pish-Covers, “Hot- water Dishes, Sto x a Al IDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, ls¢e2. 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, | This 1 wrivall 

1s, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, | ee , Xe 
Table Cutlery, Bul Seca Wremeee fean and | USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Brass Beds , Bedding, Bed-row tnd prenounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be | 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Pla the T ity rE PINEST 81 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, La, 2,3, and Iler Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New | , rHE BEST SHE HAS TRIED} 
man yard, Lond ve award by some 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 









Ned starch is 











ARCH SHE EVER USED 

















pee Cong ee Pai scien he luen Ol the ave 
‘ber Dis "t LERS in BRONZE and CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM aud LIBRARY, | WOTHERSPOON aud CO., Glasgow and London. 
Canpe agra, Mopenvror L in Brouze, ¢ rolu, | — seneeemte seca 
China, a.d G'ass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and | SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS. 


other Ornaments in a Show-room er d expressly for : 
’ | \W 


these articles | 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. |’! 

a _Dea : ro mM . a SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 

( SL KE R’S Ne RY 5 TA L G LASS ll Chandlers and G rs throughout the K 


Sos is. Wall Lights, and Lustres, for lom; but the P ey should ask for Fields’, and see 
i] | J, C.aud J. PIRLD is on cach packet, 


», by using 


UNITED | 


ith a delightful aud lasting fri 


LDS’ CELEBRATED 
id td. each. 











r. 












Gas and Can ,» = Glass, &c, i 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. | t ad tablet, 
Glass Dessert Ser 8 for 12 persons, from £2. | Wholesale an d for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Ail articles marked in plain tigares. |} Ma ‘'L ambeth, S., where also may Le obtained their 
Ornamental Glass, Eng lish and Foreign, suitable for | Prize-Medal Parattine Candles. 
Presents, —n 
Mess, Mxpor, and Furnishing Orders promptlyexecuted. | _ SAUCE.—LEA AND PERMINS' 
LONDUN—S rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. i ¥YTORCESTERS HIR B SAU C E. | 
BIRMINGHAM — Manafaetory and Show-rooms, | 
Broad street, Established 1sv7, | boisseurs 
Lh ‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUC Ey 
rREETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. | ia propari “isan Ait eat- peakglay yo tion SA 
30 Be ics y ee | The public are r% etfully cautioned against worthless 





Messrs, |LEWLN MOSELY and SONS 

street, Oxford reet, and 448 Strand ppo Ciariug 
Cross Railway $ nj—festablished 1520), offer to the 
Public a meiit artiticial Teeth ou a 





and PreRRINS 
», and stopper. 








hames re on the wrapper, lat 
ASK FOR LEA AND PE REINS" “enn CE 







| imitatious, and sloald 
| 
| 









sysiem of I’ Tr! Teeth a 
cheaper, mor e, and durable than | #,* Sold Wholesule and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
any yet pr elf-adheaive, atiording | Worcester ; rs. CROSSE and BL ry KWELI 
tu ry eith Messrs. Barncnsy aud Sons, London, &e., &e., aud by 
tures, require but one visit to =e ee Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


mplet ly lefying compet me | ‘ ai i ciangiipnianciiguinaaignarniaan 

rom é Sets, PS, 10, and 15 , 

I the ei fiicacy, utuily, sak ousnees I M i e I] OW A R ), s 3U R G Dy O N- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
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system vice “Lau 











of thi 
*.* No councetion with any one of the sam? name, ; NTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
fe a KETO, tis 1 SPRINGS, wires, or ligatu 
Theys : he natural teeth as not to be 
We SKELL’S NEW WOR KX on — distinguisied from tl igiuals by the closest observer ; 
& TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and re willn r¢ re | 1 or d wd will be found 


Phis method dues 
e extraction of 1 any pamital opera- 
ill supportand presery th thatare loose, and 
j is @uaranteed to restore articulation aud mastication 

Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and use/ul in 





oany teeth ever befor 


free for seven st ps. » be had of all books ante 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
‘Lhe care a enti i 





t Guly W 
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id we cannot do be ti or 
i perusal Mr. E-skeil's 
‘Treatise, which s uselul as it is unpretendin 


Telegraph, June, 20, 1801, 
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| styles. 
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| ornamental, and others of a plainer d 


with enriou~ Iustrations, by J. | 


| Mattrass, the Sou 
} durable, and el 
| Spring Mattrass 


f the most eminent | 


Ts delicious e:ndiment, pronounced by Cow (jj EXUINE MUSTARD. —Dr, Tassauy 
| 


————___ 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT — 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMA 

to the QUE EN, begs to inform the commercial — 





scholastic institutions, and the publie g 4 
generally 

a novel application of his unrivalled M; brome 

making Steel Pens he has introduced a new po : 

ol 


of ter Nper, 
quality « of material and, above ‘ 1238 in prigg, 


must ensure universal approt and ; 
tion. Each pen bears the impre 83 of h — a. 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in bones o : 
taining one gross each, with label outside, aud the — 
| simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has int roduced - 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especial! is 
adapted to their use, beiug of different degrees ot ile + 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, sultebig 
for the various kinds of writing t in schools, s 
| Sold re tail by all Stationers and Box Mer a 
j and Wholesale Dealers can be sy applie d at the wae 
| Graham street, Birmingham; at - John Street, Ni 
| York ; aud at 37 Gracech ireh stree » Lonton, ” 
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HEAL and SON have observed for — fine 
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Py at it would be advantageous to their customers 
FE much larger selection of BED R on M FU RNITURS 





than is usually displayed, and that, to julge pr »perly of 
the style and effect of the different descriptions of Pur. 
niture, itis necessary that each des 
pi laced in separate rooms. They hay 

large and additional Show-R by which they are 
enabled net only to extend their s v lrou, Brass, 
| aud Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furuituwe beyond 
what they believe has ever been attemp nn but algo to 
provide several small rooms for the pury 


32 Of keepin 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furuit wre in the dient 








tou should be 
ierefore erected 




















sunplete suites 
n light and 
ton. Suites 
1 Deal, Oak, 


Jupanned Deal Goods may be seen in 
of five or six different colours, some o 







of Stained Deal, Gothic Furni 
aud Walnut, are also set apart in sepa 
customers me able to see Lhe «€ t 
in their own rooms. A suite of very 
Oak Furniture will gener ~ be kept i 

time to time new and select buruiture 
will be added. 

ted Furnitures are fitted to the 


ass 





eals in large 
numbers, so that a compleie ent may be seen, 
an] the effectof any particular Patieru ascectained agit 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of BEDDING (:l 
original trade) is placed on the 1 


Isteads. 
Tie Stock of Mahogany Goc nds for the better Bed. 





L and Soys 


rooms, and Japauned Gouds for plain aud Servauts’ use, 


is Very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged 
in Eight Rooms, Six Galleries, (each 120 fee a 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole fori 1g as complete 
an assortment of Bed-room furuiture as they tulak can 
| Pe sibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manuf 





ture of the 
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INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
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prepared, in e of perles Aarts | 
stren hi, by DIN NEFORD and Co., Li vy ond street 
London, and sold by all respectable Clu 3 Lbroughout 
the world 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 


y subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
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ports that it Contains the three essentiii j 

yod mustard, vi 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 

See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
** Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 

all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom 
n Brornegs, Lrick lane, and Wentworta 
zondon, N.E. 
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BRICS for WINTER WAISTCOATS are 
ready. Garments are kept ready made for im- 
now pl or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 

HE NEW WINTER FABRICS are 

T now ready for NICOLL'S Celebrated TROUSERS. 

soll king Trousers.... 16s. 21s, 25s. per pair. 
Li _— S roUsers« cose S08., S00, 28s. - 
Nicoll’s Dress Trousers ..+.+. 21s., 28s., 383. oe 

; ents are kept ready for immediate use or made to 


at afew hours’ notice. 
= and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen and 


qhe NEW FA 


A.J. OLL, Ta ne ip Roce 

ily, 114, 116, 115, 120, Regent street ; 22 Corn 

gent 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 
mld street, Liverpool. 


ae ws ~ hegre eecieciegtes 
HE NEW FABRICS are now ready 
T for NICOLL’S Celebrated OVERCOATS. 
at for the Winter possesses novelty 
in The Prince of Wales’ Frock Coats 
Morning Coats, as introduced by Messrs. 
wt Som anshusive in style and finish, and merit an 
= inspection. Nicoll’s celebrated Waterproof Guinea 
po owr-4 for Gentlemen, and Guinea Waterproof Cloaks 
for Ladies, are made of the same Elastic Soft Tweed, and 
patronised by travellers all over the world. 

Garments are kept ready made for immedixte use, or 
ade to order at a few hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen and 
Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent street; 22 
Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


eee , ” 7. + 
'ASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats, Dress Suits, Neégligé Suits, Highland 
Dresses, Knickerbocker Suits. Hats and Caps adapted 
for various ages. ‘Tlie price of the first-size Kuicker- 
bocker Suit. One Guinea, 

Garments are kept ready made for immediate use, or 
madeto order at a few hours’ notice. 

f. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen and 
Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 12) Regent street ; 22 Corn- 
bili, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold 
street, Liverpool. 

OLOURED FLANNEL 

From 10s. 6d each. 

The new patterns an 1 colours for the ensuing season 
areready. Patterns and directions for self-measurement 
seat on receipt of ‘I hree Stamps. 

Ricuard Forp and Co., Patentees, 33 Poultry, London, 

Cc, 


sjcoll's New Overco 
ore and fubric. 








SHIRTS, 





’ toaeet tr S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
t. JAMES’S HALL 
WONDERS of NATURAL MAGIC, 
Eutrances in REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 
The Great Sensational Entertainment. 
Kighth Week of 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, and Miss ANDERSON, 
In their Grand Séances, entitlec 

The WORLD of MAGIC and SECOND SIGHT. 

This extraordinary and most successful Exhibition has 
been given in every part of the World, and has during 
the last six week» been witnessed by 
OVER TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 

of the élite of the Metropolis. 

Hundreds have been refused admission, in conse- 
quence of the Hal! being nightly crowded, which compels 
Professor Anderson to announee to his friends that he is 
under the necessity, and that reluctantly, to suspend 
complimentary admissions at present, the Public Press 
excepted. 

A Grand Distribution of Gifts 





will take place every 





Saturday Afternoon during the Performance, especially 
arranged for the Juvenile Visitors to the World of Magic. 

Stalls (Numbered aud Reserved), 33. ; Reserved Seats 
(Numbered), 3:.; Balcony, 2s.; Area and Upper Galleries 
One Shilling. 


Tickets and place y be secured at the Hall, and 
at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers, and at 
Messrs. Keith and Prowse’s, 45 Cheapside. 





RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS and 

WINDOWS EFFECLTUALLY PREVENTED 

by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBCER MATERLAL and 
ANTLDRY-RO'T CEMENT. 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
improved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet -; will last for Ten Years, 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
dows 2s. each, avd doors 3s. Ud., material and workman- 
ship included. (Chetloniers, s, wardrobes, &c., 
thus regulated, will uot admit of the intrusion of dust, 
smoke, blacks, &c. 

Letters addressed to Mr. Cnantes Cuvurcn, No. 13 
Circus street, Bryanstone square. 


POMADE—EDWARD 
Original and PURE WALNUT 
€ s red rrey hair to a beautiful light 
or dark brown or black us washing is needed 
Itis necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. G.i., by post sta#ups; Pomade only, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 61.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
Field, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. To avoid 
imposition, observe trale mark on label, “'The Walnut,” 
name, “*E. Field.’ 
te 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 

Ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
Phosphorus wor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
Protection agaiust accidental tires, 

Fairfield Works, Bow, Loudon, E,—Observe the Trade 

ark—au Ark, 


RoraL SCHOOL of NAVAL 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND 
MARINE ENGINEERING. 
The Rev. J. WOOLLEY, LL.D., Inspector-General and 
Director of Studies. 
Cc. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S., Principal. 


H. J. PURKISS, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Vice-Principal. 





The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have determined, after communication with the Admiralty 
and the Institute of Naval Architects, to OPEN at South 
Kensington a SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
and MARINE ENGINEERING, for the instruction not 
only of Admiralty pupils from the Royal Dockyards and 
officers of the Royal Navy, but also for the use of Naval 
Architects and Shipbuilders in wood and iron, Marine 
Engineers, Foremen of Works, Shipwrights, and the 
puviic generally. 

The Admiralty have deposited their collection of Naval 
Models at the South Kensington Museum, and private 
shipbuilders have contributed to the collection. 

The School will have a yearly Session at South 
Kensington of six mouths, from November to April. 

The fee for the full course of instruction will be £25 
for each session of six months, or £60 for the course of 
three years. 

Four free studentships will be given in competition if 
qualified candidates enter, and to the two best of these 
Scholarships of £50 per annum. 

The subjects of the competitive examination, with the 
number of marks attached to each, will be as fullows :— 

Marks. 
*Pure mathematics, including arithmetic, geome- 
try (plane and descriptive), trigonometry, and 
the elemeuts of the differential and integral 


calculus oe ee ee oe oe «. 2,500 
* Theoretical mechanics, or applied mathematics... 1,000 
Practical mechanics .,. ee ee ee - 750 
Practical shipbuilding... oe a ae . 2,000 
Steam... oe ee ee +e oe -. 750 
Physics .. ee ve oe on oe - 600 
Chemistry . - «6800 


Mechanical and freehand drawing .. eo oo §=— TH 
*In these sub jects at least half marks will be required 

The competition this year will take place before 
Christmas. Students must have entered the School, 
and paid the fees, to be eligible to compete, and the fees 
will be returned if the student be successful. The sylla- 
bus of the subjects, except practical shipbuilding, is 
given in the Directories fur Science aud Navigation 
Schools. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
South Keusington Museum, W. 


ae eer ee P 
HANTS. 

The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(late Assistant-Master of Marlborough College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Marlborough College,and generally for the other Public 
Schools. 

Reference is kindly permiited to the Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, Master of Marlborough College; the Rey. C. 
R. Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alvesford, Hants 
(late Student and Tator of Christ Church, Oxford), 
the Rev. F. V. Thornton, South Hill Rectory, Callington, 
Cornwall. 

Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas per annuum, 

Address Rev. E. GWYNN, Candover Park, Michel- 
dever Station. 
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EDUCATION, 
sre ‘ 
LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC, 
and MEDICAL AGENCY OFFICES, 
78 Borough road, S.E. 
Office Hours, 11 till 5. 

Tutors, Governesses, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, 
&e, may speedily meet with engagements through the 
medium of these offices. No charge to Principals requir 
ing the above. Advowsons, Schools, and Practices im- 
mediately transferred on the most moderate terms. 
Schools recommended and pupils introduced. All com- 
municativus strictly contidential. 

Mr. &. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Rev. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., English 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer in Public Reading at King’s College, London, 
will lecture and give practical instruction at King's 
College, every Monday and Saturday, begiuning 
on Saturday, 22nd. 


K isAgANS LL WHISKY y. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill sireet, Haymurket.—OUbserve 
the red seal, pink iabel, aud cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


pus FALL of the LEAF.—At this 








neriod the constitution of man is subjected to 
colds, rheumatism, aud all sorts of chronic disease, 
Now is the time to take PARR’S LIFE PILLS ; they 
give immediate relief, without the slightest pain or iu- 
convenicuce. May be had of any Chemist. 





The BES REMEDY for INDIGESI1ON. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
contidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. ‘ney act as a powerl ul Tonie 


under any circumstances, and thousands of persous can 


each, in every town in the kingdota. 

CAUTION! Be sure toask for NORTON’S PILLS,” 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase the Various imiti- 
tions, 





aud gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, sufe | 


now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from | 
their use.—Sold in bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d, aud Is. | for administering the popular remedy fur weak digestion. 


2s. d., aud ds. 6d, eac 
i 





‘THE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited), 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
First Issue, 10,000 Shares of £100 each. 
Paid up, £175,000. 
Directors. 


| Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. 
q. Charles Eiward Mangles, 
Horatio Sydney Coulson, Esq. 


$q. Thomas Steuhouse, Esq. 
ie Bye Colchester, 
sq. 


James Bruce, Esq. 
— Durance Cartwright, 
S 


John Torrance, Esq. 
Edward Weston, Esq. 
BaNKERS. 
The Bank of England. 
Alliance Bank (Limited). 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co. 
The Union Bank of Loudon. 


At the First Ordinary General Meeting of the pro- 
prietors held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, 
on Friday, the 7th day of October, 1864, the following 
report was read by the Secretary :— 

The Directors have the pleasure of laying before the 
shareholders a statement of the affairs of the Corpora- 
tion from its commencement on the 16th November, 
1863, up to the 30th September, 1864. 

This shows a gross profit of £36,190 193. 3d., from 
which, deducting rebate, current expenses, &c., there 
remains £8,648 1s. 1d., and this sum the Directors re- 
commend should be appropriated as follows :— 

£5,000, as a dividend of 10s. per share, free of ineome- 
tax, being at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum on the 
paid-up capital; £1,000 to the reserve fund ; and £2,000 to 
the preliminary expenses, leaving a bulance of £048 1s. 1d. 
to be carried forward to next account. 

In acquiring the business which formed the basis of 
the Corporation, it was necessary to take over a large 
amount of bills at the rebate of the day, and the subse- 
quent and unexpected rise in the rate of discount pro- 
duced an unfavourable result on that item of account. 
But for this circumstanee the protits would have been 
much larger. The whole of the bills taken over were, 
without exception, duly honoured ; and upon the subse- 
quent business, representing several millions sterling, 
only one loss of under £500 has been incurred. This, 
the Directors think, shows the care with which 
sactions of the Corporation are being conducted. 

The Directors can contidently assure the shareholders 
that in the Corporation all the conditions of a pros- 
perous and increasing business exist, aud that with aa 
ordinary state of monctary affairs the returus must prove 
highly remunerative. 

BALANCE-SHEET, 30th SEPLEMBER, 1864. 
Dr. 
To capital account— 
‘Lo 19,000 shares, £17 10s. 

Paid... .ceescceceee 41750009 0 0 

Less unpaid calls... .. ++ 6,765 0 0 





165,235 0 O 
2446273 4 3 





To loans, deposits, &., &e...++....00. 
To balance carried to proijt and loss 
account ° 36,190 19 3 


42,650,699 


Cr. 
By cash at various bankers ... 
by bills discounted, advances, &c , &c.. 
By payment to Messrs, Brace and Co., 
aud Messrs. Weston and Laurie, on 





account of purchase of their business 40,000 0 0 
By preliminary expenses ........++++ 5,352 9 & 


£2,650,009 3 6 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
To current expenses = 
lucluding salaries, rent 
charges on business, &c. £5,617 10 3 
Bad debt ...c2c00 sevce 4ic 911 
To rebate on bills discounted, not yet due, 
carried to interest new account......+. 
To dividend, 103. per share on 10,000 
shares .. 
To reserve fuud....co.ccecseerscseecers 
In reduction of preliminary expenses... . 
To balance carried to new account ...... 


£6,034 0 





21,508 18 





low 0 
2,00 0 


“5 61é«O21 
£36,190 19 3 





2 
0 
6000 0 0 
0 
0 


By balance of gross profits brought down £36,190 19 3 
£36,lu0 1 8 





Examined and found correct, 


JAMES COOPER, ) . 
JAMES DUKE HILL, f *“4itors 
The following resolutions were then put and 


adopted :— 

1. That the outgoing Directors be and are hereby 
re-elected, 

2. That the Auditors, viz., James Cooper, Esq., and 
James Duke Hill, Esq., be and are hereby re-elected, 

3. ‘Chat the Directors be and are hereby authorized 
to set apart the sum of one thousand guineas as remu- 
neration for their services Guring the period that has 
elapsed between the incorporation of the Company and 
the sith September, 1x64, and to apply the same in 
accordance with clauses 80 and 61 of the articles of 
as8 Clation. 

i. That a dividend be declared of 10s. per share, 
free of income-tax, being at the rate of 5} per cont. per 
aunuMm, 

The seal of the Corporation was affixed to the Trans- 
fer Book, and the meeting separated. 

THOMAS STENHOUSE, Chairman. 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C.,17th Oct., 1864. 


I) YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'S 
I PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 


Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottle 5 at 33. 
5s., aud 10s. each. — Lozenges in boxes at 1s. 6d., 
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Third Issue of 10,000 Shares, at Ten Shillings per Share 


Premium. :! 
HE ESTATES BANK, LIMITED. 
(Late the Alliance National T.and, Building, and 


Investment Company, Limited.) 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1362, by 
which the liability of shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their shares. 

Capital, £550,000 in 50,000 Shares of £10 per Share. 
Deposit, 1s. per share on application, and lis. per 
share on allotment. Premium 10s. per share, to be paid 
on application. No calls to exceed 10s. per share, nor 
to be at less intervals than three months, and not 
less thun two calendar months’ notice of each eall to be 
given. Itis not intended tocall up more than £5 per 
share at any time. 

DrIrRecTors. 

THomas HaTTEerstey, Esq., Railway Ticket Case Works, 
Paddington, Middlesex (Chairman). 

Jon Caupwett, Fsq., F.R.S.L, Publisher, 335 Strand, 
and Haverstuck Hill, London. (Deputy Chairman). 
William Paul Clift, Esq., Merchant, 57 Basinghall street, 

London, and Grosvenor Park. Surrey. 

William Elgie Corner, Fsq. (Messrs. W. E. Corner and 
Son, Director of the Internationul Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation), Shipowner, Leadenhall street, and Lloyds. 

George Dibley, Esq. (Messrs. Braby and Co.), Fitzroy 
Works, Euston road, and Haverstock hill, London. 

Hubert George Grist, Esq. (Messrs. L, Arnett and Co.), 
Manchester street, Marylebone; and Barnsbury Park, 
Middlesex. 

Edward William Madams, Esq. (Director of the Alliance 
Shipping Insurance Association), Shipowner, New 
Cross, Surrey, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 

George Henry Money, Esq. (Director of the Bank of 
Wales), 9 Berkeley street, Piccadiily, and Carlton Club, 
London. 





Sontcrrors. 
Henry Farle, Esq., 29 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Henry Oldham, Exq., 42 Fleet street, Dublin. 
Robert Augustus Macrory, Esq., Ulster Chambers, Bel- 
fast, 
Messrs. Adams, and Julian, 43 South Mall, Cork. 
i. M. Coleman, Esq., 1 Cannon street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, and Sharp, Southampton. 
Messrs. Butler and J. E. Smith, Leeds. 
ConsuLtinG Actuary. 
W.S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.8.S, 
Brokers. 
John Scott and Son, 1a Telegraph street, Moorgate 
street, London. 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
J. E. Saunders, Esq., F.G.S., Finsbury circus, London. 
Joseph Maguire, Esq., C.E., 195 Great Brunswick street. 
William Hastings, E C.E., Belfast 
Robert Walker, jun., Esq., Architect. Fitton street, Cork. 
Messrs. Henry Edwards and Son, 100 Ashted row, Bir 
mingham. 





le] 





AvpiITors 
The Rev. Dawson Burns, 335 Strand, and Haverstock 


hill. 
W. Wellen Smith, Esq., Hemingford road, Barnsbury 


park. 

Walter Ludbrook, Esq., 27 Cheapside, and Camden 
Town, London. 

Aarexcy SuPERINTENDENT. 
Herbert Thompson, Esq., London. 
Dusty anv Lernsrer Boarp. 

Michael Ryan, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., Upper Leeson street, 
Dublin, and Ashley, Staffordshire (Chairman). 

William Ledger Erson, Esq., 39 Henry street, Dublin, 
and Blackrock Co., Dublin (Deputy-Chairman). 

George Le Hunte, Esq., M.A., J.P. (Chairman of the 
Wexford Harbour Commissioners), Artramont, Wex- 
ford; and Oxford and Cambridge Club, London. 

Henry Brown, Esq. (Messrs. Brown, Craig, and Co.), 2 
College green ; and 12 Heytesbury street, Dublin ; and 
South Mall, Cork. 

Mark Ballard, Esq., 10 and 11 York street, Dublin. 

John Griffen, Esq., 8 Summer hill, Dublin. 

William Crowe, f'sq., Great Brunswick street, Dublin, 
and Foxrock, County Dublin 

James Charlies, isq., 61 Middle Abbey street, Dublin; 
and Donny Carny, County Dublin. 

ULSTER Boarp, 

William Ridgway Jackson, Esq., 16 Donegall place, Bel- 
fast, and Gleumachan House, County Down (Chair- 
raan). 

Henry Whitaker, E=q., M.D. (Messrs. Wheeler and 
Whitaker), High street, and Breadalbane place, Lel- 
fast (Deputy Chairman). 

William Jones Armstrong, Esq., M.A., Justice of the 
Peace, and Deputy-Lieutenant for the County of 
Armagh, Glenaule House, Killylea; and Union Club, 
London. 

Thomas Cordukes, Esq, Merchant, 
bor, County Down. 

The Rev, John Kinghan, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, Belfast. 

William John Nicholl, Esq. (Messrs. Forster, Green, and 
Co.), College square East, Belfast. 

James Stelfox, Esq., Manager of Gas Works, Belfast. 

James Shaw, E=q. (Messrs. Shaw aud Finlay), Ann 
street, Belfast ; and Sydenham, County Down. 

Nathaniel Wood, Esq., 12 Donegull place, Belfast ; and 
Sydenham, County Down. 

Munster Boarp. 

Robert Scott, Esq. (Messrs. R. Scott and Co., Tron and 

Hardware Merchants), St. Patrick's Quay, Cork \Chair- 





Selfast, and Glene- 


man). 

Felix Mullan, Esq., J.P., Monkstown, County Cork 
(Deputy Chairman). 

Alexander M'Ostrich, Fsq., J.P. (Messrs. J. Carmichael 
and Co, (ork and Liverpool), Carrollina. 

John Daly, Esq, 'I.C. (Messrs. John Daly and Co.), 84 
Grand parade, Cork. 

Isaac Julian, Esq., Clarence terrace, Cork. 

George Simpson, Esq., T.C. (Messrs. Baker, Simpson, 
and Co), Biscuit Manufacturer, Cork, and Bishops- 
gate street, London. 

William Morgan, Esq., Diamond bill, Blackrock, County 
Cork. 

Noxrta-WeEst OF IRELAND BRANcH. 
Solicitor—Robert Knox, Esq , Londonderry. 
Survey: r—John G. Ferguson, Esq., Loudouderry. 
Secretary—J. H. Bible, Esq., Londonderry, 7 

GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 

Joseph A. Horner, I’sq., F.R.S.L. 


THE SPECTATOR. 







Orricrs MANAGERS. 
London— 156 Strand, W.C. --. J.J. ANDREW. 
Dublin—6 D’Olier street.... +. eee J. A. Mowatt. 


Belfast—33 High street .. .. E, ALLWorTHY. 
Cork—93 St. Patrick strect.......... Robert Day, Jun, 
Birmingham—Bauk Chambers, Tem- 

ple street........... errr ere res F. ScnNADHORST. 

With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 

This Bank was established on the Ist of January, 
1864 (under the designation of the Alliance National 
Land, Building, and Juvestment Company, Limited), for 
the purpose of developing, under the Limited Liability 
Act, the operatious of a Land and Building Society,com- 
bined with the more profitable business of a Land Mort- 
gage Bank. Nearly £10,000 sterling has been advanced 
on mortgage since the lst of January, aud is already re- 
turning a remunerative rate of interest, whilst a large 
number of advances on first-class securities are waiting 
completion. The first capital of the Bank was £100,000, 
in 10,000 shares of £10, the whole of which was rapidly 
subseribed by a body of proprietors, numbering more 
than 1,400. This capital was, however, found totally 
inadequate to meet the demands on the Mortgage 
Department alone, and the Directors consequently had 
to forego many advantageous opportunities of profitable 
investment. The capital has, therefore, been increased 
to half-a-million in order that the busiuess of the Bank 
may be developed to its legitimate extent. On the 6th 
ultimo (September, 1464), the Directors decided to make 
a second issue of 10,000 shares; and such is the con- 
fidence of the proprietary in the undertaking that, 
notwithstanding the high rate of discount prevailing, a 
large proportion thereof have been already taken up, 
and arrangements have been made for privately placing 
the remainder. The Directors are now prepared to 
receive Subscriptions from the public for a third issue 
of 10,000 shares, at a premium of 10s. per share. 

PrRoBABLE Prorirs. 

Experience has shown that uo better means of 
investment is to be found than is furnished by well- 
managed associations of this class. The following are 
umong the dividends that have been realized :— 

The Londo> and County Land and Building Company 

(Limited), pays ++. . 66 se eeseee 20 per cent. 

The British Land Company (Limited), pays 15 per cent. 

RESOLUTION OF SHAREMOLDERS. 

The confidence which the Proprietors have in the suc- 
cess of the Bank is also shown by the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted at the First Ordinary 
General Meeting, on the 30th June:— 

**Resolved,—That the Shareholders are greatly grati- 
fied with the success of the first half-year’s business of 
the Company, and hereby pledge themselves to use 
their utmost exertions to extend its operations and 
increase its prosperity.” 

Applications fr shares, accompanied by a deposit of 
Ten Shillings per Share, and the Premium of Ten 
Shillings per Share, must be made through the Secretary, 
or agents, of whom every information can be obtained. 


THE ESTATES BANK (Limited.)— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Directors 
will proceed to ALLOT SHARKS on TUESDAY, the 
lst of November, 1861, before which date Applications 
should be sent in. 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 


~ JIN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
AND 
CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 














The attention of persons desirous of making a provi- 
sion for their Families by means of Life Assurance is 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 
that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established 

Society to persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR 
QUARTERLY. 

PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE 
PROFITS, 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum 
Assured or reduction of the Premiums, at the option of 
the Policy-holder. 


Policies effected before Midsummer, 
1865, will participate in the Profits at 


the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


N.B.—Proposals are now received and Assurances 
may be effected at the office in Craig's court, a3 weil as 
at the Chief Office in Threadueedle street. 


[ NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIUTY. 
1 King William street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834. 

_Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 
sion of profits. All premiums on policies with profits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 
1664, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, £815,000. 
Annual income, £135,000. 
Prospectus on application at the head office as above, 
or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


govern AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
h COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 











(October 22, 1864, 








= a 
GPECIAL NOTICE —The STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament.) 
Established 1825. 
GovERNoR—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUC 
QUEENSBERRY. Hand 
Dervty-Governor—The Right Honourable the E 
ROSSLYN. ¢ Ealot 





APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITs. 

The Seventh Division of the Company's Protits is 
appointed to be made on 15th of November, 165. and 
all policies now effected will participate. The fund to 
be divided will be the profits which have arisen since 
15th November, 1860. A policy effected before lith 
November, 18(4, will not Ouly participate in the ap- 
proaching division of profits, but will secure one year's 
additional bonus, at all future divisions, over policies of 
a later date. 

The Staudard Life Assurance Company is ona of the 
largest and most successful of the Life Assurance Ingq. 
tutions of Great Britain. Its income exceeds Foy 
Hundred Thousand Pounds per annum, and its ac. 
cumulated and invested funds amount to upwards of 
Two Millions and a Ilalf sterling. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resideut Secretary. 

London ......+.+6 -.82 King William street, E.c, 

Edinburgh.... .-. 3 George street (Head Office), 

Dublin ......+.....66 Upper Sackville street, 

Further information can be obtained by application 
at the Company's Offices, or to any of the Agents ig 
the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 


iniiniichatemmammanisnal peemmpiegenanaena. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W 
DigEcToRs. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Heury Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, Esq, 
D.C.L., F.RS. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., 
M.D., F.RS. 
Edward Hawkin, jun , Fs 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, sq., 
M.D. 





PELICAN 


Ksq. 
William James Lancaster, 

esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq.,F.R8, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Esq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary aud Actuary 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Protits, and at Low 
Rates without Protits. 

Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon 
approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 


g SSL ARCS ASSURANCE 
P COMPANY. 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,497,314. 
Head Offices, 1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
New Life Prospectus with Variety of Tables. 
Fire Business at Home and Abroad. 

Agencies iu almost every Town of the United Kingdom. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary ; D. MACLAGAN, See. 


G RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
387 Op Jewry, Lonpon, E.C. 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Acrvary and Secretary, 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CornuiLi, Lonvoy, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1319. 





FIRE in GRESHAM SURE? WEST, LONDON, EC. 
\ ESSRS. THOMAS 'TAPLING and 
i Co. CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, &c., will 
until further notice carry on their business in premises 
all communicating at 
41s GRESHAM STREET aad 74 ALDERMANBURY, 
Opposite those of Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, and 
Beall. 


R i C K I T 

DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 

is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 

Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 

RECKITT and SONS, London bride, E.C., and Hall. 

= hs 5 ; y eee 





T'S 


MESS SANA in CORPORE SANO: 








— A consummation too often defeated by our 
Cooks! Dr. Lang's Esseutial Spirit of Melissus will 
effectually aid the worst digestion, and restore tone aud 
nerve to the system. 

To be had of Wholesale Patent Medicine Vendors, and 
all respectable Chemists turoughout the country, 2 
bottles at 2s. 9d. each. : 

Full directions fur use on wrappers inclosing tue 
bottles. 
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” itt, during one of his great financial state- 
“Io ae Preuss of Commons, in speaking of Adan 
poe ail ‘The Author of * The Wealth of Nations" 
r a whose extensive knowleige of detail and 
» vr philosophical research will, I believe, furnish 
depth 0 Prolution to any question connected with the 
ihe best ¢ ‘commerce, or with the systems of political 
pon "A thenvum. 
SMITH’S 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
By J. R. M’Cuttocn, Fsq. 
stion, revised, corrected, and improved, 8yo, 
New Editio ‘ cloth, price 163. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Carters Brack. 
London: Lonaman and Co. 
NOW READY. 
Royal Svo., 750 pp., cloth, 12s. 5d. 
(Dedicated by permission to Mr. Gladstone.) 
REEK ANTHOLOGY. 
In NiveE Parts. 


Arotic. 5. Descriptive. 
|. Amatory and Erotic. 5. Des . i 
1 Convivial, Humorous, | 6. Epitaphs (2nd Edition). 





Satirical. 7. Ethical, Preceptive, Sen- 
$. Cyzicene and Miscel- tentious. 
i ee 8. Planudean, 
4, Dedicatory and Votive. 9, Appendix. 


WITH 
NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 
By Mason R. G. Maconecor. 
To be had of Nissen and Parker, 43 Mark lane, 
ndon ; Macureian and Co., Cambridge ; J. H. and J. 
PanxeR, Oxford. 








NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at the Libraries, 2 vols. post Svo. 


UMBER THIRTY-ON E. 
London: F. Pr Man, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 
——_—_—— — --—- 
Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H.Grinpon. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”"—Sun, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paterroster row, E.C,. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price ds., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josrern 
ParkeER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester. 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 
+++» There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark." British Standard. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
EATH’S LIST of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, all in Excellent Condition, in every 
Branch of Standard Literature. 
CATALOGUE No. V. for 1804 now ready, 
stamp for postage. 
W. Hearn, 497 Oxford street, London. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY, 

62 Wigmore street, Cavendish square.—Surplus 

Copies of a large number of Works of real merit, suited 

for PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, LITERARY 

INSTITUTES, BOOK SOCIETIES, &c., are now on 

SALE at Bull's Library, at very greatly REDUCED 
PRICES. Catalogues gratis and post free. 


0 BOOK BUYERS. — A NEW 
CATALOGUE is now ready of a Miscellaneous 
Collection of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including a 
Most extraordinary selection of facetim, jests, wit, bon 
mots, &c. Sent by post on receipt of a stamp.—Address 
Tuomas Besr (late Rodwell), 15 Conduit street, Bond 
street, Loudon, W. Libraries purchased. 


OMBARD STREET.—INCISED 
ROCKS,—The BUILDER of This Day, price 44., 

by post 5d.. contains:—Fine View of Saltburn-by-the-Sea 
Assembly Rooms (with Plan)—The Architecture of 





Send 














| 
| 


Lombard street—The North London Working-Classes’ | 
Exhibition—The Strand Music Hall—The Incised Rock | 


Symbols of Northumberland—The Fine Arts in con- 


nection with the Church—New Roofing Tiles at South | 


Kensington (with Ijlustrations) — Lives 


of English | 


Architecis, Builders, Master Masors, &%—Civil Engi- | 


neering and the Indian Government—A Lion at Stone- 
henge—Cold Water on the Spirits, &e.—Oflice, 1 York 
Street, Covent Garden; and ail Booksellers. 


ICHY and 
Established remedies for 
Acidity, &e. 
THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPEKIOR to those ordinarily 
sold, 
Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 
Messrs. Burrow, Malvern. 





Gout, 





ALVEO PEDES.— 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALYEO 
PEVES.” 


Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Ven lors, and Per- 
ere, in half-bottles, 1s. 6d., and bottles, 2s. 6d, each, 
Wholesale of A, Sleigh, 13 Litde Britain, E.C. 


| comprising. Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, de la Bigue, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LITHIA WATE RS. | Calvini Opera, U1 vols.—Lightfvot’s Works, 2 vols.— 


Dyspepsia, | 


In consequence of a very large demand for the | 
“Investor’s Monraty Manvau.” No. J. is | 


Dr. MeCOSH’S WORKS. 
In the press. New and Improved Edition, price 10s, 


reprinted, and will be sold with the current _ THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 


Number of the Ecoxomist, 


October 22nd, | Lately published, Eighth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


1864, price 1s. 3d. stumped; 1s. 2d. unstamped. | THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE 


Office: 340 Strand, W. C., and all Booksellers. 





IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS. 
TTHE MORAL PHILOSOPHY © of 

PALEY, with additional Dissertations and 
Notes. 

By ALExanper Barty, A-M., 
Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Examiner in Logic aud Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Loudon, 
Price 23. 61, 

*,* This Fdition is admirably suited for Students and 
others who have to pass Examinations in Moral Philoso- 
phy. 

A copy will be sent toany address, post fre», for thirty 
stamps. 

W. and R. Cuauorrs, London and Edinburgh. 


This day is published, feap , price Ss, - 

AMPION COURT. 

J A TALE of the DAYS of the EJECTMENT 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Ema JANE Worpolse, 

Author of “* The Lillingstones of Lillingstone,” “ Lottie 
Lonsdale,” &e. 

Tondon: Virrve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, or 12s. 
morvceo. 
po™ By Jean InNGELow. Eighth 
Edition. 
London: Loxomay, Green,and Co., Paternoster row. 


This day is published, l2mv., price 2s. 
Eganacen ENT of the DAIRY— 
1 PIGS—POULTRY. 

By Ronerr Scorr Bury, 
Also by the same Author, 

CATTLE, SHEEP, and HORSES, 2s. 6d. 
FARMING ECONOMY, Historical and Practical. 33. 
SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS, 2s, 

London : Virrve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





A Valuable Desk Companion. 


F ENBY'S DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
SYNONYMS, including a Brief Outline of 
English Grammar, Latin and French Quotations, French 
and English Abbreviations, &¢. Second enlarged 
edition, feap. 8vo., half bound, price 33.; post free 33, 4d. 
Epwarp Howett, Church street, Liverpool. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CCXXNIL, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTeENTs, 

The French in Cochin China and Cambodia, 
Workmen's Benefit Societies. 
Venetian State Papers. 
. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
. Health of the Army in India, 
. Photography. 
John Gibson Lockhart, 
Sir Jas. Wilde on a Digest of Laws. 
9. Dr. Newman's Apologia. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


On the Ist November, price 2s., will be published, 


No. V. of 
MuHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW ; 
A Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
ConTENTS. 
1. The English Freethinkers, 
2. The Gospel of St. John. 
3. Eternal Punishment. 
4, Address on the Study of [ebrew. 
5. Notices of Books. 

To be had through any bookseller. Advertisements, 
and publications for review, should be seut to the pub- 
lishers. 

London : Whitfield, Green, and Son, 178, Strand, W.C.; 
Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta sweet, Covent Gar- 
den, W.C.; and at 20 South Frederick street, Mdinburgh. 
Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market street. 





c= 


or 


nn 


Valuable Books, including the Libraries of Two Clergy- 
men, deceased, 


M°; HODGSON wiil SELL by AUC- 
4 TION, at his Rooms, 115 Chancery lane, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, October 25, and three following days. at 
1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of VALUABLE BOOKS, 
including the Libraries of Two Clergymen, deceased, 
13 vols. in 10—Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History, 7 vois.— 
Pocock’s Works, 2 vola.—Vetusta Monuments, 4 vols. — 
King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vols.—Stuart aud Revett's 
Athens, 4 vols.—Desgodetz’s Rome, 2 vols.—Simp- 
son’s Seat of War in the [Mast—Bayle’s Dictionary, 4 
vols—Holy Bible, by Nures, tine plates, 3 vols.—!fut- 
chinson’s Durham, 3 vols.—Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topo- 
graplica, 8 yols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Von Hammer, 
Litera:urgeschichte der Avaber, 7 vols.—-Asiatick Re- 
searches, 15 vols.—Alif Laila, 4 vol«—Knight’s Pic- 
torial Bible and Prayer, 4 yol-—Waverley Novels, 
Abbotsford Edition, 12 vols —Another Set, 43 vole.— 
Biographie Univer elle, 6) vols. —Penny Cyclopedia, 27 
vols.—Bentley’s Standard Novels, 67 vols.—Parker 
Society's Publications, 54 vuls.—Standard, Theological, | 


aud Historical Works—Modern Literature, English and 
Foreign, &e. 
To be viewed, ani Catalogues had. 


GOVERNMENT, 
Physical and Moral. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELA- 
TION TO THE NATURAL. 


Ry Janes MeCosu, LL.D., 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysies in the Queen's 
University for Ireland, 

MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


This day is published, 8vo., price 6s. 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By James Bryce, BA, 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Tondon and Cambridge: Macuintan and Co. 
Oxford: T. and G. Sunmrros. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 
THE 


WITNESS OF THE EUCHARIST; 


or, 
The Institution and Early Celebration 
of the Lord's Supper. 

Considered as an Evidence of the Historical Truth of 
the Gospel Narrative and of the Christian 
Doctrine of the Atonement. 

By the Rev. G. F. Macnear, M.A., 

Classical Master at King’s College, London, 

MacMIttan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION 
COMING ON THE EARTH. 
By Dr. CumMINa, 
A new and cheaper Edition of this Popular Work 
will be ready on Wednesday next. Price 5s. 

“There is no doubt that the barometer of Europe 
singularly corresponds with Dr. Cumming’'s deductions 
from prophecy.""—TZimes. 

Nicuarxp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to He 
Majesty. 





NEW NOVEL by MARY S. G. NICHOLS. 
Now reany, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 


UNCLE ANGUS. 
A NOVEL. 
By Mary 8. G. Nicnors. 
Author of “ Uncle John,” “ Agnes Morris,” &e 
SAUNDERS, OTLey, Co,, 66 Brook 


London: aud 


street, W. 


Just published, in J vol. 8vo., price 10s, 6d. post-free. 
Ay BRORS in MODERN SCIENCE and 

4 THROLOGY. By James A. Surru, Author of 
“* Atheisms of Geology,” de. 

Coxrests: — Astronomy — Chemistry — Geology — 
Flectricity—Colenso and the Pentateuch—Theology. 

“We cannot but think his work worthy the considera- 
tion of thoughtfal persons.”"—John Bull. 

Mvurnay and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





The LONDON UNIVERSITY |. XAMINATION, 
On 25th October, price 4s., post-free. 
I IVY, BOOK XXI. Literally Translated 
JZ and Illustrated with Notes, Original and Selected, 
Historical, Yopographical, and Exegetie. By Hexay 
Owean, LL.D., formerly University Scholar, and Senior 
Moderator in Classies, T. C. D., Translator of Demes- 
thene*, Sallust, Virgil, llorace, &e. 
Mvrray and Co., 13 Paternoster row, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ANGELO.” 
On the 23th, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
I EVERSES: a Work of Startling and 
Lifelike Incidents. 
Mrrray and Co., 15 Paternoster row. 


BROTHER IGNATIUS and the Rev. Bh. A, HILLYARD, 
KAD THREE MONTHS in an 
W ENGLISIL MONASTERY. A_ Personal Narra- 

tive. By Cuannes Warker. Price 6a. post-free, with 

Portrait of Brother Ignatius. 

“One reads it through with positive wonder."—Jforn- 
ing Star. 


Mernray and C.., 15 Paternoster row. 


SECOND EDITION, 

This day is pub.ished, in crowa 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
pcssare on SOCIAL SUBJECTS.— 

4 From the Seturday Review. 
People—Snuubbing — I7france— 
Foolish things—False sheme—Fluency— ontempt— 
Julness a8 a sensation—Mistakes in life—Scenes— 
Acquaintance and Friends—Saying disagreeable things 
—On being understood—Study of Character—Prejadices 
—shirking—Constancy—Reserve—Exp'anations—Ilug- 
cer-Mugger—Attention—Strong wills—Tslking of self 
—lolly—Time pasi—Alloys—The uses of Pathos— 
Choice—One's own way—Want of money. 


Coxtents.—Busy 


“ In their own way of &inple, straightforward reflee- 
tion upon life, the present century has produced no 
essays better than these.”"—Eraminer. 

W. Bi ackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lond on. 
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On October 28 will be published in 2 vols., post 8vo. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. 


A NOVEL. 








Immediately, in crown 8vo., with Illustrations. 


This day is Ey royal &yo, ¢} 
similes, price 2 OSs" *oth, with WO ty 


RITICAL, HISTOR 
SOPHICAL CONTRI! RICAL, and PHIL9. 


8 
of the DIVINA COMMEDIA. to the Stypy 
By Henry Crank Barrow, MD. 
|_¥ WILLIAMS and Noraarte, London and F di nburgh 
. CARRINGLON'S ODSERY .-. 
» LAR SPOTS ATLONS Of the 
igen _ royal do cl or ls, wit! 


1 gst ts 168 
ADAM AND THE ADAMIT E; cisuivanoss i's, 


on, 
THE HARMONY OF SCRIPTURE AND ETHNOLOGY 
By Dr. McCAUSLAND, 


Author of “ Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture confirmed by Geology.” 





_——_ 


Also, immediately, in crown 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF HENRIETTA CARACCIOLO, 


THE PRINCESS OF FORINO, 
EX-BENEDICTINE NUN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


9 1353, t 
1361, B 8 at Reds 1il ° March 24 4 


By Ricwarp C. C INGTON, F.RS 

Tlustrated by 

The pub'ication of this Wo 
from the Fund placed at tl 














Society by Her Majesty's Treas the Bor rd 
WILLIAMS and Nokaarse, Lond ion and Fdinbargh 

N the INSPIRAT ION of the ‘SCR. 

TURES, showing the Testimon which they them, 





selves bear as to their Ae ta ’ 
By James Sranx, M D.. , F-RS.E,, 
Author of “The Westminster Confession of ” Faith erg. 
cally compared with the Holy Scriptures and found 
Wanting. - 


Witrrams and Noreatre, London and Edinburgh, 





Just published, price 63., post Svo. eloth 


4 RELIGION of the UNIVERSE. 
with Consolatory Vie awS Of a Future State, and 
restions on the Must Beneficial Topies of Theol. 








ARMADALE 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
MR WILKIE COLLINS, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 











Just published, in Crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD 


UPON 
MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Originally published in Dluchwood’s Magazine. 


“One of the pleasantest companions we know. It would be difficult to find his fellow among tho writers of the 


day, for the combination of richness of humour, variety of information, and experience of life.”"—Rvader. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD an1 SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








On Tuesday will be published, 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE 
By the AUTHOR of “ SALEM CHAPEL.” 
Being a New Series of 
THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
Three Vols. post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MUDIE’ 5 SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Mupte’s Liprary are respectfully informed that arrangements have again been 
made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during the Season, of all 
forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 








The Collection of Modern Stanparp Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, and 
which is now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will also be still further 
augmented from time to time b »y the em m of Copies of the New Editions of those Works 
of the best Authors which are still in demand, 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION (for the newest books), ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 
v CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION, HALF A GUINEA per ANNUM. 





Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
Postage Free, on application. 

ee , e Tihrary ia naw »n for the ex ov, 1 
The Great Hatt of the Library is now open for the exchange of Books. 


New Oxford Street, October 22nd, 1864. 





val In ustraction. 
By Rosert Fervowes, LL.D. 
Third Edition, revised, me A Iditions from me Author's 
MS. and a Preface by the CE dit 
WILuiAMs and NorGAte, London and Sikes 


l’rice ‘10s. 6 ds | post Sv ). cloth. 
“pur TUBINGEN SCHOOL and Its 
ANTECEDE hd a Review nl the History ap 
| Pr. sent Condition of Modern Theolog ens 
By R. W. Mackay MA, 
Author of “The Progress of the Intellect,” “A. Skate 
of the Histor y of Christia "ke, 
WILLIAMS ) end GATE, London and Edinburgh, 
cee anietsnailiniemnaibe 
NEW NOVEL. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo. cloth, price 19s. 6d. 
F REDERICK RIVERS, 
; INDEPENDENT PARSON. 
By Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON. 
It deserves to be read and studied.”—Zhe Church. 
man. 
* Undoubtedly a clever and amusing book."—Athe 
eum 
“ This is one of the cleverest, most uncompromising, 
most outspokea books we have read for a long time."« 
otsman, 
“The book aes the great merit of freshness and 
res ality.” — W: stmi Ret 
*'The bock is clever and ‘striking’ — London Review. 


ric 





















‘The book is very well worth readiag.’"—Saturday 
Re riew. 
* There can be no two opinions on the cleverness or 
the interest of the tale."—Freeman 
“The tale is undeniably clever.’ —Patriot. 
Witritams and Noxaare, I ymidon an nd E linburgh 
NE Ww NOVEL 
Just published, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


UPERIOR to ADVERSITY; or 
the ROM LN« E of a CLOUDED LIFE, 
A Highly Seusational Novel. 
By es Auth Blackfriars,” &e. 
London: TruBNER 
Just published ico tis., ¢ Svo. cloth, With 


I 
PORT RATT f the Princess CARACCLOLO. 


N YSTERIES of the NEAPOLITAN 
+ 





Co., 6) Paternoster row. 











CLOISTER, being an Autobiography of the 
Princess CARACCIOL® of | no, an ex-Benedictine 
Nun. Translated trom t Ltalian by Wittram Bavcce, 
Esq., LL.D. 

*,* Four editions of the Italian edition were soldia 


a fow days. 
London: Warp and Lock, 153 Fleet street. 
Just published, in 1 vol. svo., price 0 
PAPERS on SUBJECTS of 
ARCILEOLOGY and HISTORY, co coma 
to the Yorkshire Philos ul Society. By the Ber. 








| 
| Jon Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A 
. History of the Knights Templar in Yorkshire=?. 
| Iu quiry into the Eviden of Richard L.’s Death ia 
| Pontefract Castle—3. Relation of Coins to History—t 
| Dests uction and Reeove:y of Classical Literature 
|} Monument of Trajan’s Reign foun York.—7 The 
Genuineness of the Rowan Waxed “Tables fou 
Transylvania, with a fa iile.—New bg 8 Day ia 
| Ancient Rome, with an illustration from Antique. 
London: Lo wand Co». 
Just published, feap, Svo., price 6d 
| — TOWN) > , SCIENCE of 
[ eu to the SCIENCE 0! 
WEALTH 


By Witiiam Hi ¥ Dany 
London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piceadills. 





= days will ! j line ae svo. 
HE ECONOM Y of YAPITAL 

, THOUGHI m GOLD a - TRADE. 
By BH. wavs son, Aut cee New Revolution 


| 

| or, th e Napol nic | in iurope,” & 

;W penane Seacws op and Sons, Edinburgl and London 
} 
' 
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Now ready, 


se Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
lIFE & RECOLLECTIONS. 


distingu’shed 





Ss men- 

the ot her person 

Among this work are:—Kings George III. and 
in Charlotte, Caroline, 


> god William IV.—Queen 


— The Prince of 
a or Sussex, Cambridge, 
e 


Wales — The Dukes 
D Aumale, 
Bedford, | 


fo 1k, Richmond, Beaufort, 
weling -_ Alban’s, Manchester, Port!and— | 
Devons ui ee of Anglesea, Buckingham, Down- | 
The Marg Tavistock, Londonderry, Clanriearde, | 


shire, Water 















) ter—Lords Mulgrave, Conyngha, 
Brstlane, w y rd, Palmerston, Bathurst, Cante- 
Canvi en, El ,, Holland, ‘Coleraine, Rokeby, 
lupe, Ro Chel sImsf neice » Alv anley, Chesterfield, Sef- 
ong h, George Bentinck, Ed- | 
ton, a rence, Egremont, Count D' Orsay | 


1, Cardinal Wiseman—ir Lum- 

on, Willians Wynn, Percy Shelley, Godfrey | 
Jey Skettn ried Romilly, Matthew Tierney, Francis | 
Websters vr ssrs. F x, Sheridan, Whitbread, Brummell, 
ong Sears nal, Maginn, Cobden, Bright, 
Byng. all, Cro Bay &e.—The Duchesses of Devon- 
Soong wn. Rutland, Argyle—Ladies Claremont, 
anaes, Shelley, Guest, Fitz Hardinge, Bury, Bles-ing- 


—The Bishop ‘ sf 0: 












yen, Essex, St rford, Granard, Paget—Mes- 
es Fiz rbert, Coutts, Baddeley, Jordan, Billing- 
ton, Mardya, 5 iell y—Missk s Landon, Kemble, Paton, 


ée. 
[seam and I BLAcKeTT, 13 Great ut arte orough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
he QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and Her Bride 2smnaids.” 
The COST of CAERGWYN. By Mary 
Howl!tT. 


“There can be no doubt of the exceeding beauty and 
interest of this story. It is original and fascinating to a 
high degree.” —Star. 

The MASTER of MARTON. 3 vols. 

“4 well-written, pleasant tale.”"—Observer. 
(UMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author 

of “ Caste.” 

“The author writes with ease and spirit."—A/henvum. 


$ON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


“4 remarkable and brilliant novel.”"—Herald. 


NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. [Vert week. 


Henst and BLackeTT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





On Wednesday, the 26th October, will be published 
Vol. L, 8vo., price 13s., of 


A HISTORY 


OFr THE 


SEPOY WAR IN INDIA, 
1857-58. 
By Joun WILLIAM KAYE, 

Author of the “ History of the War in Afghanistan.” 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 W. aterl »0 place, S.W. 
No ICE.—A MISSION to the KING 

of DAHOMEY, being a Three Months’ Residence 
at Dahomey, with a full description of the Manners and 
Customs of the Country, and the Human Sacrifices, &c., 
by Captain RK. F. Berron, late H.M. Dahomian Com- 
missioner, is published Tis Day, in 2 vols., with lus 
trations. 

Tivstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





HE KING of DAHOMEY and his 
ARMY of AMAZONS. See Captain Burton's 
MISSION to DAHOMEY. The Second Edition pub- 
lished This Day, and obtainable at all the Libraries, 
in 2 vols. 
Trxstey Broruenrs, 13 Catherine street, Strand. 


HE HUMAN _ SACRIFICE at 
DAHOMEY. See Captain Burton's MISSION 
toDAHOMEY. The See md Edition of which is pub- 
lished This Day, and obtainable at all the Libraries, in 2 
vols. 
Tixstey Brornens, 13 Catherine street, Strand. 
HE NEGRO’S PLACE in NATURE. 
See Captain Burton’s MISSION to DAHOMEY, 
the Second Edition of which is published This Day, and 
may be obtained at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
Tixstey Brotrenrs, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


of 











TOTICE.—The LIFE 


of ANNE 


44 AUSIRIA, by Miss Freer, from unpublished 
sources, is published This Day, in 2 Vols., with Por- 
trait. 


we, NSLEY Droruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


in Two Vols., 8vo., with Portrait, | 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


RECENT _WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 
late Archbishop of Dubliu. By W. J. FIv2rarrick. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


**We are bound to notice these volumes, because we 


have made considerable use of them. The author has | 

preserved many of the Archbishop's best jokes — some 

of his most outrageous puns."—Zudinburgh Review, Oct., 
Sed. 


| The TWO ANASTASIAS. A Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“This story is re marks ably well told. The characters 
are all alive, and there rascal of the story, 
Frank Tyrrell— who is a marvel of realistic portrait 
painting. There is 8e ureely an unnatural ine dent in the 


is one—the 


book, and the critic would have little to do except de- 

| Clare that Miss Yonge hal in her owa special line met 
with a superior "—Spectator. 

BLACK and GOLD; or, ‘“‘The Don! 

the Don!” A Tale of the Cireassian War. By 

Captain W. H. Parren-Saunners, K.C.G., the 


European Champion Athlete. Published by Im- 
perial desire. In 3 vols pos* 8yo. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WO- 
MEN. Episodes in Real Life. By Mrs. Fiora 
Dawson, the Friend and Correspondent of W. ashing- 
ton Irving. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

‘An amusing book from more than one point of view. 

We have read it with an interest in which curiosity was 

largely mingled.”"—Neader. 

The WILMOT FAMILY. A Novel 
in3 vols. post 8vo. By the Author of “ Life in Tus- 
eany,”’ &e. 

“ This is a good wholesome novel, sound in spi rit, out- 
spoken without bitterness against the ivsincerities of 
life, clever in its discrimination of character, natural in 
dialogue, and well written."—Z.raminer. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 864) By A. GaLvenaa, lace Special 
Correspondent of the 7imes at the Danish head- 
quarters. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 

“At once a vivid history of the war in its general as- 

pect and special events, and «a most readable record of a 

tour through the most interesting parts of the ec oeutry.” 


—Diily News 

BREAKERS AHEAD! A Novel. By 
Ravru Vyvyanx. In 2 vols., post Svo. 

“ The author holls up the mirror to fashionable life 
with rare fidelity. The country estate, the hunt, the 
steep'echase, the ball-room, the dinner at Greenwich, 
the club and its gossip, are all shown ina few light turns 
of his kaleidoseope.”—E.raminer. 

IN SPAIN: A Narrative of Wander- 
ings in the Peninsula in 1363. By Hans Cuaisrian 
ANDERSEN, Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore."’ Post 
8vo., 103. 6 

“ A very interesting book by a writer always graceful 
and attractive. Just such a book as we are glad to have 
from the most genial and picturesque of modern Danish 
writers."—Examine:. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her ny 


- STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 


to the PERIOD of 





from the EARLIEST TIME 

its DECLINE. Translated by the Rev. W. Pitt 
Dickson. Crown8vo. 3 vols., 28s.6d. Vols. I. and 
IL, 182.; Vol. LIL, 10s. 6d. 


HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY, from the Mission of St. Augus- 
tine to the death of Howley. Demy 8vo. Vol. L, 
15s.; Vol. IL, 18s. 

SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATULES of the WORLD. Four- 
teenth Edition. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISII ¢ ~ “pai LLON. 


Seventh Edition. Post 8vo., 7. fd 


Dr. M’CAUSLAND’S SERMONS in 
STONES; or, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED by 
GEOLOGY. Ith Edition, feap. Svo., 19 Illustra 
tions, 42. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN 


of SCOTS. Crown 8vo. Vortrait, 6s. 


|GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROM- 


WELL. Crown 8vo., Portrait, 6s. 


MONTALEMBERT’S LIFE of the 
ABLE LACORDAIRE, Demy svo., 12s. 


YONGE’S HISTORY of the BRITISH 








NOtice. — DENIS DONNE. — The} 
THIRD and REVISED EDITION of the New | 

and Popular Novel, DENIS DONNE, ready This | 

Day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


1s 





Tixstey Brornens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
NOTICE. —A CHEAP EDITION of | 
TREVLYN HOLD, by the Author of “ East | 


Lyone.” The 


e Cheap Editi yO of this Popular Novel, by | 
je bg rhe f : 


“* East Lynne,” ** The Channings,” &c., is 








Titstey Brornens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. | 





NAVY, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. 2 vols. 8vyo, with maps, 42s. 

BUCKLAND'’S CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. First and Second Series, 


6d. each. 
| FRANCATELLI’S COOK’ S GUIDE. 
1,000 Recipes aud 40 its Eighteenth 


Thousan!. 5s. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 


1,500 Recipes and 6) Illustrations. 12s. 


y This Day at all the Be eiaellione. The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 
Ta SLEY Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. } MIRTH and MARVELS. Sixty-fourth Th pusand. 
_ ; >3.; or, in moroceo or calf, extra, 12s. Gd. A 
THE NEW NOVEL. | L brary Ejition. 2 vols. Svo.. with the original 
On Tuesday next will be published, in 3 vols. Ilustratious by Crurkswank and Leecn, 21s. 
BBOTS CLARE; a Novel. | ——— 
A ‘ | RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 


street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


trations 


NEW WORKS. 
LIFE of General Sir WILLIAM 


NAPIER, K.C.B. Edited by the Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce, M.P. Portraits. 2 vols., post svo., 283. 


RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of 


ANCIENT CHALDEA and ASSYRIA, With 400 Illus- 
2 vols. 8vo., 1s. each. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S 


PASTORAL LETTER. 2nd Edition. syo., 1s. 


RAMBLES among the TURKO- 





| MANS and BEDAWEENS in the SYRIAN DESERTS 


| Wittiam Vorsyrn, Q.C. 





| Post Svo., 


8vo., 


10s, 6d. 


LIFE and TIMES of CICERO; 


his Character as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. By 
Illustrations. 2 vols, post 


Svo., 18s. 
TRAVELS in SIAM, CAM- 
BOJIA, and LAO. By Hewxrt Movnor. With 80 


Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo., 32s. 

M. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS 
on the ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. Post 8¥o0., 
93, Gd. 


ADVENTURES on the RIVER 


AMAZONS during Eleven Years of Travel. By 
Henry W. Barres. 2nd Edition. Illustrations. Post 
Svo., lds. 


LIFE of GENERAL Sir HOW- 


ARD DOUGLAS, Bart. By 8S. W. Futtom. Portraits. 
S8vo., lds. 


HISTORY of CHARLES the 


BOLD, Duke of BURGUNDY. By J. Fosrerm Kirk. 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo., 303. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S FINAN. 


CIAL STATEMENTS, 1853, 6), 63, and 64 2nd 


Edition, 8vo., 12s. 


The METALLURGY of IRON 


and STREL. By Joun Percy, F.RS. With 200 
lilastrations, Syo., 425. 


Lord HOUGHTON’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. Feap. 8vo., 63, 


TARTAR STEPPES 
INHABITANTS. By Mrs. Arxtnson- 
Post 8vo., 12s. 


The ANTIQUITY of MAN, from 


Geological Evidences. By Sir Cuan es Lye, F.R.S. 
3rd Edition. Illustrations. 8vo., 14s. 


HISTORY of the INTERREG- 


NUM from the Death of Charles I. to the battle of Dun- 
bar, 1618-50. By ANDREW Bisset. 5s. 


GEN. SIR WM. MANSFIELD 


ona GOLD CURRENCY for INDIA. 8yo., 3s. 6d. 


The RELATION between the 


DIVINE and HUMAN ELEMENTS in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By Rev. J. Hannan, D.C.L. 8vo., 


10s. 6d. 


IRON-WORKERS and TOOL- 


MAKERS. A companion volume to“ Self-Help.” By 
SAMUEL SMILES. Dost 8vo., 


REMAINS of ARTHUR 


HALLAM. With Preface and Memoir. 3rd Edition. 
Portrait, feap. 8vo., 73. 6d. 


LIFE of WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Marl Srannore. 
2nd Edition. Portrait. 4 vols., post Svo., 428. 


Sir EDWARD CUST’S WARS 
of XVIIIra and XIXra CENTURIES; 1700-1515. 
9 vols. Maps. Feap. 8vo., 5s. each. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. B. Saaw. Edited 


by Dr. Wau. Surru. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the MODERN 
1Es FERGUSSON, 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. By JA 
Wich 312 Illustrations. 8vo., 31s. 61. 


POPULAR HISTORY 
RACES of the OLD WORLD. By C. Brace. 


and their 


lilustrations. 


Svo. 


63. 


of the 


Post 


The DIARY of a DUTIFUL 
SON. By T. G. Fonneregavu. Feap. 570., 48. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
STRICKLAND’'S LIVES of the 


QUEENS of ENGLAND. New Edition, revised, in 
Six Monthly Volumes, 5s. each. To form part of Bonn’s 
HIsToricaL LIpRARY. [ Vol. I. on November 1. 


CRAIK’S PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES, To form part of Bonn’s 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. (Shortly. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. With 
Notes. To form part of Boun’s StranparpD LIBRaRy. 
5s. [ Ready. 


BAILEY’S (P. J.) FESTUS. New Edi- 


tion, revised, and partly re-written. Uniform with 
Boun’s STANDARD LipRaky. 5s. (Nearly ready. 


LOWNDES'’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 


MANUAL, Volume XI. Supplementary volume, con- 
taining Listsof the Publications of various Learned 
Societies, and Books printed at Private Presses. 


The GNOSTICS and their REMAINS, 
ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL. By C. W. Krxa, M.A., 
Author of ‘* Antique Gems,” (Nearly ready. 


The CUSTOMS and TRADITIONS of 


PALESTINE. By E. Pigerortt, Author of ‘ Jerusa- 
lem Explored.” 9s. (Shortly. 


GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 
The Four Series complete in 1 vol., imperial 8vo., 
handsomely printed, and illustrated by eminent Artists. 
21s, (Jn @ few days. 

GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 
Third and Fourth Series, illustrated, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


*,* Uniform with First and Second Series. 
(In a few days. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH- 


BOOK. Artist’s Edition. Small 4to., with 120 Ilus- 
trations, 31s. 6. (In a few days. 


LAYS of the WESTERN GAEL, and 


Other Poems. By Samurn Fercuson, Author of “ The 
Forging of the Anchor.” Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


DUBLIN AFTERNOON LECTURES 


on LITERATURE, delivered in the Theatre of the 
Museum of Industry, St. Stephen's Green, Dublin. 
Second Series, (Shortly. 


FAC SIMILES of ORIGINAL 


STUDIES. By Micnart ANGELo, in the UNIVER- 
SITY GALLERIE*%, OXFORD. Etched by Josern 
Fisner. 4to., half morocco, 2ls. [Nearly ready. 


FAC SIMILES of ORIGINAL 
SKETCHES. By RarraAe3re, in the UNIVERSITY 
GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched by Josern Fisner, 
with Introduction and Descriptions, 4t)., half 
morocco, 31s, 6d. 

*,* These volumes give faithful representations of 
this matchless Collection of Drawings, collected by the 
late Sir Thomas Lawrence, and purchased by the 
University for £7,000. 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Mr. 


KEIGuTLEY, in 1 handsome vol., printed at the 
Chiswick Press on the finest paper, with Initials and 
Ornaments. [mp. 8vo., 153, (Nearly ready. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection 


of Chuice Latin Poetry, with Notes by Rev. F. St. Joun 
Trackenray, Assistant Master, Eton College. [ Shortly. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE-BIBLE 
TRUTH. By Rey. M. F. Sapter, Author of “ Sacra- 
ment of Responsibility ” and ‘“ The Second Adam.” 

(Jn the press. 
ELZEVIR SERIES. 
BURNS'’S SONGS. With the Copyright 


Pieces putchased by the late Mr. Pickering for the 
Aldine Edition. 43, 6d. { Ready. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH- 
BOOK. { November. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S TALES of 
a TRAVELLER. (December. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
(Preparing. 

WALTON’S ANGLER. 4s. 6d. [Aeady. 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Mr. 


KEIGHTLEY. Vols. I. to V., 5s. each. (Read. 
Volume VI. (completion). [ December. 


LONDON: BELL ann DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
DENISE. By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoi- 


selle Mori.” New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 

* There is so much refinement and unambitious grace 
inits composition, and it accomplishes Sv well the object 
which it makes its special aim, that it can scarcely fail to 
please even those readers who profess that they read no 
novels but really good ones."—Suturday Review. 

“ A quiet, touching, and beautiful book.”"—Reader. 

* No extract can adequately express the kind of charm 
which the book has for us, which arises, not from isolated 
passages at all, but in the grace and harmony of the 
book throughout.”— Spectator. 


BAPTISTA: A Quiet Story. By the 
Author of “The Four Sisters.” With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

“ Any one wishing to buy a book for a fifteen-year-old 
girl cannot do better than send fur ‘ Baptista.’ "— 
Athenzum. 

‘* We can honestly recommend it as a well-planned 
and pleasantly-told tale."—Guardian. 


KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. 
RicuMonp, Author of “ Annie Maitland.” Illustrated 
by M. 1. Booth. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

“The family life which surrounds Katie is pretty and 
natural; the tone is good, and the plot—we speak from 
experience—engages a child's interest with almost tuo 
keen a sympathy. ""—Guardian. 


MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT; or, the 
FRANKLYNS, By the Author of * Aggesden Vicar- 
age.” Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


“A very sweet story."—Monthly Packet. 


The FEAST of CAMELOT, with the 
TALES that were TOLD THERE: a Collection of 
Stories told by the Knights of King Arthur. By Mrs. 
T. K. Hervey. Feap 8vo.,4s. 6d. 

“Is worthy of its purpose ; a book of price for those 
for whom it is intended; and full of fanciful beauty not 
to be overlooked by maturer judgment and more fus- 
tidious taste."—Morning Post. 


AMONG the TARTAR TENTS: or, the 
Lost Fathers. A Tale. By ANNe Bowman, Author 
of “Esperanza,” “The Boy Voyagers," &c. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 53. 








“Fler books, parcel-fact, parcel-fiction, are written 
with considerable ability. Her uew book, now before us, 
seems to us the very best she has produced."—Spectator. 


The WHITE LADY and UNDINE.. 


Translated from the German by the Hon. CC. L. 
LyrreLtron. With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 
8vo., 53. ; or, separately, 23. 6d. each. 


The ADVENTURES of a LITTLE 


FRENCH BOY. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is a well-told and interesting story of the ‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson ' type, and its attractiveness is greatly 
enhanced by a number of spirited and artistic illustra- 
tions by M. Morin. The book is very handsomely got 
up, and is in every way to be highly commended.”"— 
Spectator. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


The LIFE ani ADVENTURES of 


ROBINSON CRUSOK. With 100 Illustrations, By 
|} E.H. Wensnert. 7s. 6d. 

“This edition is very comprehen sive, for it contains 
the voyager's ‘ further adventures,’ which are not given 
in the majority of its predecessors. The book is well 
printed aud prettily boand."—Art Journal. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


’ 
ANDERSON'’S TALES for CHILDREN. - 
Translated by A. Wenuxerr, With 105 Ilustrations 

by E. H. Welnert, W. Thomas, and others, 7s. 6d. 

‘*Mr. Wehnert’'s translation is very good. The draw- 
ings are very Clever, anl in harmony with the rich yet 
homely idealism of the author."—Gl 


Oe. 





GLIMPSES into PETLAND. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With Froutispiece by Crane. 
Feap. 8vo., 33, 6d. 

‘The student of natural history will quickly perceive 
that this book is written by a man of scientific observa- | 








| tion and feminine delicacy of intuition. Mr. Wood's 
account of the education of his pet cats is exceedingly 
| instructive, and proves, we think, conclusively Uhat cats, 
besides their wonderful social intelligence, are neces- 
sarily{neither treacherous nor Cold-hearted,”"—Spectator. | 
i 














and Published by him at the‘ Sp :craroa” 


[October 22, 1864. 
as 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
BELL anp DALDY, 186, FLEET Strepy 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, anv CO. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREY. 
THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOK SERIEs 


Written expressly for Young Peo 
ople, super. f 
cloth, gilt edges, Price 5s, eae time, 


BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. 80 Ilustry: 


tions. 
SCRIPTURE 

MIRACL = 32 PARABLES and BIBLE 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 60 Illustration, 
GOOD and GREAT MEN. 50 Tllustrs- 


tions. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 130 Must. 


tions. 
Cloth, red edges, price se = : Coloured, gilt edges, 
SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By the Rey 


J.E. Cianke. 16 Illustrations, 


BIBLE MIRACLES. By the Rey, 7 


E. Crarke, M.A. 146 Illustrations. 
The LIFE of JOSEPH. 16 Illustratioy, 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


16 Illustrations. 





BELL AND DALDY'S 
ILAUSTRATED SCHOOL-BOOKs. 
Royal 16mo. 


SCHOOL PRIMER. 65 LIlustratioy, 


6d, 


SCHOOL READER. [ Shortly 
POETRY BOOK for SCHOOLS. 37 


Illustrations. 1s, 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, in 
Sy Leah Pv Oo 2 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, in 


SIMPLE LANGUAGE. By the Rev. J. G. Wow, 
M.A. 16 Illustrations. 1s. 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES, in SIMPLE 
— By the Rev. J. E. Crarke. 16 De 


SCRIPTURE MIRACLES, in SIMPLE 
or as By the Rev, J. E. Cuarke. 16 Ue 


The LIFE of JOSEPH, 


LANGUAGE, 16 Illustrations. 


The STORY of BUNYAN'S PILGRIMS 


PROGRESS. 16 Illustrations, 1s. 


in SIMPLE 


Is. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Night Schools, 
Reading. 


The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUK 


BUS, in SHORT WORDS. By Saran Caourrs 
With a Frontispiece. 1s, Fine Paper Edition, 2:61 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER, in 


SHORT WORDS. By Sarau Crompton. 1s 


RANA: the STORY of a LITT 


FROG. By A Fatenp or tHe Famicy, With Ie 
trations by an Amateur. Is. 


GILES WITHERNE; or, the REWARD 
of DISOBEDIENCE. <A Village Tale for the Yous 
By the Rev. J. P. PaArR«rNsos, D.C.L. Sixth Editi 
Illustrated by the Rev. F. W. Mana. Is. cloth; g 


edges, 2 


HEART MUSIC, for the Hearth-Rimg: 
Stureet-Walk ; the Country-Stroll ; the We 
the Rest-Day; Trouble-Time. # 
1s. 


For National Schools, and Genen? 





8. Od. 


the 
Hours ; 
Edition, 


The GIANT'S ARROWS: a Book it 
the Children of Working People. By Rev. J. East 
CLaRKeE. limo., d.; cloth, ls. 


the 


re 
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